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THE VOICE 


O statement of Labour Party policy was ever more 
anxiously awaited than the programme for the next 
General Election—and no wonder. Another Labour 

Government may be returned, and another five years of State 

intervention in the lives of ordinary citizens and the conduct of 

business may be in prospect. The programme is everybody’s 
business. There will be no repetition of the electoral carelessness 
which passed over the sweeping claims of Let Us Face the Future 
as the big talk usual at election times. The leaders of the 
Labour Party have obviously realised on what dangerous ground 
walking. Mr. Morrison and his friends have been very 
cautious. The results of the recent conference at Shanklin have 
been kept a close secret. The affiliated organisations of the party 
have been warned that discussion of the programme at the annual 
conference at Blackpool in June will be based on a policy statement 
of the executive committee and that the rank and file should restrain 
their desire to suggest resolutions at this time. But it is never 
possible to prevent local organisations from having their say— 
however indiscreet, foolish or downright dangerous that say may be. 

A number of more or less unpresentable cats always get out of the 

bag, and in fact that has happened this week, with the publication 

of the resolutions for the 48th Annual Conference. 


they are 


It is no exaggeration to say that this document makes frightening 
There is scarcely a page in it which does not include a 
suggestion for some new interference with individual liberty and 
freedom of choice. Despite the fact that each one of the eight 
resolutions on the control of nationalised industries expresses dis- 
satisfaction in one form or another, a most fantastic list of new 
nationalisation schemes is suggested under the heading “General 
Election Programme.” The wilder proposals will no doubt be 
weeded out or dismissed as unrepresentative. Such are the one from 
North Croydon demanding that building workers’ representatives 
should scrutinise all building licences issued, the one from North 
Angus recommending equal purchasing power for all workers, or 
the one from Ruislip which recommends a witch-hunt for saboteurs 
in the nationalised airways—to pick three at random. But there is a 
strict limit to the argument that the party executive does not agree 
with its supporters. And, as the past record shows, there is a long- 
term tendency for the more desperate suggestions to move from the 
lunatic fringe towards the centre and to become in due course 
official Labour Party policy and even the law of the land. Mr. 
Morrison is going to have as much difficulty in explaining away this 
document as in teaching his followers the rudiments of economics 


reading. 


OF LABOUR 


and of political tolerance. As for the wavering middle voter, this 
authentic series of prorouncements from the Labour rank and file 
should bring his waverng to a sudden stop. 


The Pact Gathers Strength 


As the day fixed for the signing of the North Atlantic Pact draws 
nearer, and the emissarits converge on Washington, it becomes 
steadily clearer that no doibts about the strength and co-ordination 
of the present forces of he Atlantic Powers, and no fears about 
possible Russian reactions are going to be allowed to hold up pro- 
gress. In the past week the Norwegian, Danish ard Icelandic 
Parliaments have decided by overwhelming majorities in favour of 
joining, and Italy and Porugal have notified the State Department 
of their intention to sigi. The Canadian House of Commons 
on Tuesday approved the Treaty at a session which was less of a 
debate than a public denonstration. It cannot, indeed, be over- 
emphasised that as a meaiure linking together the defence policies 
of the United States, the United Kindom and Canada, and also 
as the first great example of the regional pacts within the United 
Nations first advocated ty Mr, St. Laurent, the Atlantic Treaty is 
a triumph for Canada. Yet Monday April 4th will not simply mark 
the completion of a task. The signature of the Treaty, in terms 
which are both clearer ard stronger than most observers expected 
them to be, will indeed bi an achievement. But the application of 
the terms of the Treaty soas to create an actual as well as a formal 
state of readiness to resit all aggression will be an even more 
formidable achievement. General de Gaulle has gone straight to 
the point in saying that he question of immediate aid and initial 
strategy must be settled. In fact he has gone much straighter than 
a number of American ©nators would like, entangled as they still 
are in arguments as to wether the constitutional rights of Congress 
have been infringed by a advance commitment to fight. Even in 
this country cold militar) calculations of what measures are neces- 
sary tO preserve peace ar not regarded with any enthusiasm. But 
the calculations must be nade, and the answers applied, until the 
practical strength of the atlantic treaty is beyond question. 


The Recovery of Irance 

The elections held on ne two past Sundays in half the cantons 
of France have completd the isolation of the Communists and 
carried recovery one stagefurther. It is now as plain as it can be 
that in the confused earlydays of September, 1948, France turned 
an important corner. TheSovernment desperately patched together 
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by M. Queuille at that time is still in office. It defeated a formidable 
strike effort by the Communists ]ast November, it has balanced the 
Budget and seen the beginning of the recovery of the franc. The 
hope of survival of the Third Force has been strengthened. But 
the process whereby this has come about is not simple. It can 
best be sorted out by considering the state of the parties, moving 
fsem Left to Right. The representation of the Communists on the 
cantonal councils has been reduced from 184 to 37. But that does 
not mean that the Communist party is breaking up. The percentage 
of votes cast for Communist candidates at the first ballot was almost 
ps great as in 1945. What the tremendous reduction in seats shows 
—apart from the known fact that the electoral rules do not favour 
solid urban parties—is that nobody was willing to do a deal with 
Cemmunists on the second ballot. M. Thorez, by announcing the 
policy of collaboration with a Russian invader, has cut the Com- 
munist Party away from the rest of France. Next come the Socialists, 
the reduction of whose representation from 429 to 270 accounts for 
nearly all the fall in the numbers of Third Force councillors. Their 
earlier association with Communists and their own poor record in 
effice have cost them dear. The other principal members of the 
Third Force, Radicals (including M. Queuille himself) and M.R.P. 
stand pretty much as they did in 1945, in terms of seats held. But 
their personnel has probably changed. They have probably gained 
votes from the Socialists on the one hand and lost seats to the 
Gaullists and other Conservatives on the other. They sit firmly in 
the middle of a see-saw which is now weighted down on the Right. 
They could remain seated there just as firmly if it swung again to 
the Left. But that will depend on the wisdom and firmness with 
which they exercise the responsibilities of power from now on. 


Peace that Passeth Understanding 

The Cultural and Scientific Conference for World Peace which 
met in New York last weekend was more a matter for tears than 
jer laughter, though the element of comedy was not lacking. There 
was, for example, something comic about the choice of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel as the American 
capitalism, and it was also possible to be amused at the embarrass- 


scene for the cdnunciation of 


ment with which the few criticisms of Rtssia were received by the 
udience of the faithful. But nobody who cares for intellectual 
freedom can fail to be saddened by the @bauching of a noble idea 
cr the gulling of well-intentioned indivduals. Nothing is more 
admirable than the co-operation of eminmt men and women from 
} countries for the purpose of internatioral understanding ; nothing 

re pathetic than the sight of minds dragooned into uniformity by 
a political system. All this has often bem sadly remarked on, and 
conference must be the occasion for 
mean. 


each new Communist “ peace ” 
intellectual 


a restatement ol 


Definition is made more difficult by the fog of misinterpretation 
Marxists, such as thos¢ at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
surround themselves. They pass reolutions in favour of 
‘strengthening the United Nations” ani of “cultural freedom.” 
Thev know, and we know, that this meins strengthening Russia’s 
diplomatic position and encouraging the dssemination of Communist 
dogma, but there is no doubt that the ontinued misuse of terms 

akes all intellectual argument more dificult. The Communists 
are the most tvrannical masters of languag since Humpty-Dumpty, 
and a profitable occupation for men of cilture and science would 
te. as Mr. Bernard Shaw has suggested, toreach an accepted defini- 
tion for some of the more familiar term: in modern controversy. 


what fredom really does 


th which loya 


Italy’s Colonies 

The only hard and fast agreement thathas been reached on the 
éisposal of Italy’s former Colonies in Afrie 1s written into the peace 
caty ; this states that Italy renounces “al right and title” to them. 
It is perhaps somewhat remarkable that oday the main source of 

spute between the four signatory Powes of the treaty—a dispute 
hat is due to be aired yet again when tk Assembly of the United 
Nations meets in New York—is the exter: to which these territories 
should be handed back to Italy. Thereare four areas to be con- 
«idered—Tripoli, Cyrenaica, Eritrea ani Somaliland—and as far 
three of them are concerned the elments for agreement exist. 
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Italian rule for Cyrenaica in any form is ruled out by Britain's 
wartime pledge to the Senussi; there is a general recognition that 
Ethiopia deserves an outlet to the sea through Eritrea ; and the four 
Powers are united in principle on the return of Somaliland to haly 
under U.N. trusteeship. Even this limited agreement is fiercely 
contested by other interested Powers, such as Egypt and Ethiopia, 
and views on the régime for Tripoli, the largest and wealthiest of the 
Colonies, are as divergent as they ever were. It is here that Italian 
claims are being pushed most energetically, and here, it must be 
admitted, that they are most justified. However unworthy js 
ultimate aims may have been, Fascist Italy achieved much jn 
Tripolitania that was constructive, and the 40,000 Italians still there, 
most of them hard-working farmers, have the title, if only a minority 
title, to serious consideration in the future rule of the country. 
But the non-Italian population of Tripolitania is doggedly opposed 
to a return of Italian rule, and their wishes should be more than 
sufficient to make it impossible. The case for trusteeship in some 
form or another is a strong one, and the preferred candidate (ip 
East Africa as well as in Libya) is Britain. Since, when all is said 
and done, the Colonies were freed by British arms and have sub- 
sequently been governed, in the face of great difficulties, by British 
administrators, there is much to be said for not being too modest 
in pressing our own claims as trustee, 


‘* The Slacker’s Charter ”’ 

Such is the name given by a well-known headmaster to the 
notorious Circular 168 of the Ministry of Education, on which are 
based the regulations,:in force since February 21st, which prevent 
any child in a school receiving grant from public sources from 
taking an external examination before the age of sixteen. A last 
attempt in the House of Commons on Tuesday to get the regulations 


suspended failed in face of the majority the Minister could call up 


at will, and a division was not in the end challenged. The case 
against the regulation is that it is an unwarrantable invasion of both 
scholastic and parental freedom for Whitehall to lay down a sweep- 
ing rule for every child except those in independent schools, and 
prevent the parent from deciding for his child, and the headmaster 
mistress from deciding for the pupil, whether the pupil shall 
There 
are tens of thousands of children who are more advanced at fifteen 
than the average c‘uld at sixteen, and the interval between the 
time at which a child is fully equipped to take an examination and the 
time at which Whitehall permits him to take. it is all too likely 
to be spent without much profit. It is quite true that the Secondary 
Schools Examination Council recommended this restriction, but it 
does not at all follow that that body is right. The general weight 
of opinion at the universities and among public-school headmasters 
is decisively against the Ministry ; a recent article in the Spectator 
by the Headmaster of Tonbridge showed clearly why. But this 
Government likes mass-legislation imposing a flat uniformity, and 
the Ministry of Education sees no reason for considering the ind 
vidual child rather than the common average. 


The Radical Liberals 

The Liberal Party’s annual Assembly at Hastings showed the 
Party in optimistic and unmistakably Radical temper. ‘True, the 
spectacle of Liberai leaders championing the House of Lords—even 
a reformed House—and successfully putting forward resolutions for 
the reform of rent restriction in the interests of the oppressed class 
of landlords, must have been enough to set the Radicals of an earliet 
generation spinning in their graves ; but the whole tone of debate, 
whether on world’affairs, family allowances, monopoly, the drastic 
overhaul of the income tax and social security system, the legal 
position of women, or “co-ownership” in industry, was that of 
militant reformers far less tradition-bound and cautious than theif 
rivals to the Left—let alone the Right. The Liberal Party of today 
is emphatically a new party, with a new party’s assets of enthusiasm, 
preponderance of youth, and hospitality to new ideas, and with 
corresponding liabilities in the shape of lack of electoral realism and 
scorn for necessary guile. More caution and guile, indeed, might 
have led the assembly to think twice about re-affirming, by an cvét- 





or hea 
take the examination at an earlier age than sixteen or not. 
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whelming and vociferous majority, the lamentably unrealistic com- 
pulsory provisions of the co-ownership scheme—in itself an interest- 
ing and possibly fruitful plan. The obvious danger confronting the 
Party is that of degenerating into a high-minded debating society. 
Its obvious opportunity is to rally that great body of popular 
which is radical without ‘collectivist convictions and 
without nostalgia for the nineteenth century. 


sentiment 
freedom-loving 


A New Square Deal ? 


There could hardly be a plainer demonstration of the simple truth 
that nationalisation of itself does not create prosperity than that 
which is now being provided by the British Railways. The wheel, 
in fact, has come full circle, and once again we are being told that, 
with falling receipts and rising expenses, the railways cannot pay 
their way unless somebody can be coaxed or coerced into sharing 
their burden of overhead costs. As usual this hard-luck story is a 
curious combination of sense and nonsense. On the one hand, 
as the Chairman of the Transport Commission announced last 
Friday, cheap passenger fares will be offered, better rolling stock will 
be provided as soon as the materials are available, and staff economies 
will be made. All these things are reasonable. But, on the other 
hand, there are the old dangerous arguments, served up all over 
again, that traders who want to make their own arrangements for 
sending goods by road are taking an unfair advantage of the railways, 
which cannot pay their way unless they handle a large volume of 
traffic and spread their overheads. Railway officials still seem to have 
difficulty in seeing that this argument is about as reasonable as a 
complaint that people who prefer to go by bus are unfair to taxi- 
drivers. They still argue as if the consumers of transport are to be 
censured or penalised for doing exactly what the railways want 
to do—reduce their costs. But this time there is the Transport Act 
to give the railways stronger weapons with which to enforce their 
will, This time Sir Cyril Hurcomb can argue that if traders do not 
use public transport as much as the Commission would like them 
to, then the taxpayers will have to meet the railways’ maintenance 
costs. In other words, nationalisation enables the railways’ losses 
to be passed on to the public, and the spur to eliminate those losses 
by efficient service in a free market is blunted. At last the railways 
have their square deal—but not the railway-users. 


A Legacy from Rhodes 


The visit the Colonial Secretary is paying this month to the 
Rhodesias and other African colonies is particularly opportune in 
view of the controversy over mineral royalties which is rapidly 
coming to a head in Northern Rhodesia. A _ resolution has just 
been carried through the Legislative Council by fourteen votes 
to none, the nine Government members abstaining, in favour of 
taxing royalties. The motion is directed in effect against the British 
South Africa Company, which owns all the mineral rights in the 
territory, and which can claim, with at any rate some good show of 
justification, that the action proposed is ultra vires. The company 
goes back to the pioneering days of Cecil Rhodes, who acquired large 
concessions, which have never been challenged from native chiefs, 
and but for his and the company’s activity, Northern Rhodesia might 
never have come into existence. When the question of taxing mineral 
rights was last seriously raised, in 1938-39 (there have been various 
less important discussion since then), a comprehensive ruling on the 
whole question was given by the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald. The gist of it is contained in the sentences, “ In the light 
of legal advice which I have obtained, I have reached the conclusion 
that the company’s mineral rights are valid, and cannot be chal- 
lenged.” “His Majesty’s Government would not be justified in 
challenging the company’s title from the point of view of good faith, 
having regard to the history of the last forty years, and in particular 
to the Mining Proclamation of 1912.” Northern Rhodesia can take 
no steps in this matter without the consent of the Colonial Secre- 
tary. Mr. Creech Jones will have the advantage of discussions on the 
spot, and in view of the exhaustive investigation of the position by 
his predecessor ten years ago he is likely to be, and should be, 
markedly circumspect. There is little in common between mineral 
rights in Northern Rhodesia : nd mining rovalties in Britain. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


ARLIAMENT is now in the flood tide of business. Supple- 

mentary Estimates for the past financial year have been 

disposed of, but estimates for 1949-50 have only just been 
begun ; and the Budget falls next week, to be followed after a brief 
Easter recess by all the stages of the Finance Bill. With Government 
Bills in committee and a long list of Private Members’ Bills waiting 
their turn, there can surely be no Member of the House of Commons 
who will not find an opportunity to speak, if he wishes to, before 
the summer is out. 

* * * * 

On Monday at question time the Prime Minister was called in 
by the Opposition to act as arbiter between the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and the Ministry of Food over the question of vegetables, 
a réle which he firmly but politely refused to accept. Nevertheless, 
in spite of his assertion that there is full collaboration between his 
colleagues, which is undoubtedly true, the Government will have 
to think again on this problem. For although it is far better that 
there should be an occasional glut of vegetables than a shortage, 
farmers are not going to expand their production if this year’s 
experience with onions, leeks and tomatoes is repeated. As Mr. 
Driberg suggested, one of the remedies lies in the field of dis- 
tribution. Unless retailers can be made to reduce their prices when 
there is plenty, gluts which are not real gluts are bound to recur, 


* * * * 


In the debate on Report of the Coal Industry Bill Mr. Raikes 
on the Conservative benches and Mr. Tom Brown on the Labour 
benches came into their own. Mr. Raikes speaks with all the ease 
of the trained advocate but is difficult to listen to; Mr. Brown has 
the voice and manner of a Bishop and on matters concerning coal 
an equivalent air of authority. Mr. Gaitskell made the case for 
centralisation well, and when twitted by Mr. McCorquodale on the 
mansions which the board has occupied as offices remarked justly 
enough that the “ marketing ” of these “ very large houses ” had been 
of considerable assistance to Members of the Opposition. How many 
owners of such houses there must be who wish that coal had been 
found in their area. 

o + * * 


On Tuesday the House had an opportunity of judging between 
two of its comedians, Mr. De la Bére and Sir Waldron Smithers. 
Both had questions down for the Chancellor, and both adopted their 
usual style. But whereas Mr. De la Bére relies mainly on lungs, 
Sir Waldron Smithers has an inexhaustible fund of absurdity. 
When told that the reason why a lady in his constituency had a 
ham thrown into a dustbin by Customs Officers was that such meat 
from the Continent may spread foot and mouth disease Sir Waldron 
replied quite irrelevantly “Is the Minister aware that if I had my 
way I should put the Ministry of Food into the dustbin?” The 
matter had nothing to do with that particular Ministry, but the 
House roared with laughter. 

” * * * 


Late on Tuesday evening the House of Commons filled again 
for the Opposition Prayer against the regulation of the Minister of 
Education which introduces a new certificate examination into 
schools and prevents pupils taking it before they are sixteen. Mr. 
Kenneth Lindsay deplored the fact that the debate took a party 
line, but the truth is it could scarcely have been done otherwise. 
Our secondary-cum-grammar-cum-public-school system is the 
sphere above all others in which class consciousness still lingers, and 
about which Members on both sides are apt to speak with mors 
emotion than balance. Mr. Wilson Harris certainly went too far 
when he described the regulation as “the iron hand of Whitehall 
clamped down upon the schools of this country,” for as the Minister 
showed, the largest associations of the teaching profession approve 
the regulation and in any case the Ministry has been “ interfering ” 
with schools for a very long time. To Mr. Harris’s accusation 
that the Government was legislating “for the herd” Mr. 
Tomlinson rightly replied that if he and his predecessors hadn't 
done so children might still be going into factories at the age of five. 

A. M. C. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH AND INDIA 


HE Conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers is to 

meet, as the Prime Minister announced on Tuesday, on 

April 21st. It will sit, naturally, in private and the sessions 
will last about a week. It is advisedly the conference, rather than a 
conference, for its convocation has been almost dramatically 
heralded. In a slight adaptation of well-known words, the Minister 
of Commonwealth Relations has 

“bid his messengers fly forth 
To east and west and south (not north) 
To summon his array.” 

The messengers have included the Minister of State for Common- 
wealth Relations, who visited Canberra and Auckland ; the Under- 
Secretary, who covered Colombo, Delhi and Karachi; the 
Permanent Under-Secretary, who went to Cape Town, and the 
Secretary of the Cabinet, whose goal was Ottawa. The array 
consists of the Prime Ministers of seven Dominions, Canada 
(though Mr. St. Laurent’s attendance is a little uncertain), Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, India, Pakistan and Ceylon. Eire 
will be absent because she no longer enjoys, and Southern Rhodesia 
because she does not yet enjoy, Dominion status. No Common- 
wealth Conference has ever been the subject of preparations so 
careful and so wise, and none has ever had before it an agenda 
so important. For under the discreet formula “ certain constitu- 
tional questions ” is concealed an issue vital to the existence of 
the Commonwealth—whether it shall alter fundamentally the basis 
on which its unity has so far rested. 

What is that basis? The constitution of the Commonwealth has 
always defied definition, for the all-sufficient reason that it has no 
constitution. That has been alike its glory and its safeguard. 
The adoption of a constitution might well be the prelude to its 
disintegration. Those who will may say of Europe (not necessarily 
wisely) “ Federate or perish.” In the case of the Commonwealth 
it can only be “ Federate and perish.” The Statute of Westminster, 
sometimes wrongly imagined to be a symbol of unity, is only that, 
paradoxically, in so far as it is in fact a declaration of independence 
by each constituent Dominion. It was left to the fertile genius 
of Lord Balfour to come nearer than anyone else has come before 
or since to putting on paper all that could with truth be said about 
this unique society. His declaration must be quoted, in order to be 
set beside another declaration which has somehow to be reconciled 
with it if the present membership of the Commonwealth is to 
continue as it is. The self-governing communities composed of 
Great Britain and the Dominions, wrote Lord Balfour in 1926, 
“are autonomous communities within the British Empire, equal 
jn status, in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect of 
their domestic or internal affairs, though united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.” That was twenty-three years 
ago. In that period much has happened, most notably, in this 
context, the advance to full autonomy of three States, India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon, whose status till what seems like yesterday 
was of differing degrees of dependence. Each is free to dissociate 
itself completely, as Eire has done, from the Commonwealth. 
None has so far done so. And on March 3rd Pandit Nehru, the 
Prime Minister of India, declared in his country’s Parliament that 
India would in a few months become an independent republic. 
It was only in terms of independent co-operation that Indians 
could consider the problem of their association with the Common- 
wealth. There could be no alliance ; forms of association which 
merely helped to bring nations together for the purposes of con- 
sultation and necessary co-operation were preferable. 

Here, then, emerges the vital problem to which the Common- 
wealth Conference must apply itself this month. It may not be 








the only problem. Between this country, Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand only secondary questions, calling for friendly dis. 
cussion, arise. But the attitude of South Africa, with its Nationalist 
Government, is not quite so clear-cut. No movement of any 
question towards secession from the Commonwealth exists, nor 
is any likely to develop. But the change of Government has meant 
some slight change of atmosphere. Dr. Malan is not General 
Smuts. But Dr. Malan is fortunately coming to London, and his 
presence may be as valuable both to himself and to his colleagues 
as General Hertzog’s was at the conference of 1926. All this, 
however, is subsidiary to the dominating problem of India, 
Regarding Ceylon no question arises. She accepts unquestioning 
and unreservedly the status defined in the Balfour Report of 1926, 
Pakistan’s intentions are not yet disclosed. On the whole her policy 
seems likely to approximate more to Ceylon’s than to India’s. It 
is India, supremely, that is the crux. The communities of the 
British Commonwealth are “united by a common allegiance to 
the Crown.” India is to become an independent republic. Eire 
became an independent republic and went out of the Common- 
wealth. Is India to become an independent republic and stay in 
it ? What is necessary, it is said, is “ to find a formula ” that will 
cover an essentially anomalous situation. That can be dangerous 


counsel. To exchange reality for formulas could lead only to 
disaster. The British Commonwealth of Nations has engendered 


a unity and strength that is spiritual much more than material, 
Common action is assured because there is common outlook and 
common ways of thought, springing in part, though only in part, 
from common traditions. Destroy that, and the mutual faith and 
confidence that springs from it, and the one ideal association of 
States the world has ever known is finished. 

Where then shall wisdom be found? Not assuredly in weakening 
or relaxing the unseen bonds that unite the existing members of 
the Commonwealth, Ceylon among them. Not, it may be hoped, 
in modifying or waiving the common allegiance to the Crown. The 
value of that symbol is beyond computation. The value of the 
Royal Family in their physical persons is hardly less, as the visit 
to South Africa, and the universal disappointment at the post- 
ponement of the visit to Australia, conspicuously demonstrated. 
The circle of the Commonwealth can be widened, but only by the 
entry of those who come in freely on the common basis. India 
cannot do that, for she definitely renounces allegiance to the 
Crown. That cannot for a moment be held against her ; she is 
as free to renounce as Ceylon is to accept it; but it creates a 
situation and a problem, a problem, moreover, accentuated by the 
inconveniences that would arise if the Indian Peninsula were divided 
between two States, one a member of the Commonwealth (i 
Pakistan remains that) and one not. But one thing must k 
emphasised—the universal desire in this country to maintain as 
close relations with India as she may desire herself. It is for the 
Conference of Prime Ministers, with Mr. Nehru and Mr. Liaquat 
Ali Khan, of Pakistan, members of it, to decide what form that 
relationship shall take. One solution would be for it to take no 
form at all; for India to be invited or not invited to attend a 
Commonwealth Conference according to the nature of the business 
to be discussed—that procedure has been followed in the case of 
Southern Rhodesia—and for her to accept or decline an invitation 
as she thought fit. There is more to be said for such an arrange- 


ment than may at first appear, provided always that whenever India 
wanted to be present she would be sure of a welcome. 

A relationship more formal than that it will be difficult to 
devise, in view of Mr. Nehru’s assertion, repeated on Tuesday, 
that what India desires is to be a Republic co-operating with the 
The desire to co 


That raises no difficulty. 


Commonwealth. 
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operate 1s enough, provided it is reciprocated, as in this case it 
unquestionably is. And there are more arguments against than 
in favour of embodying the desire in a formal agreement. Mr. 
Nehru eschews anything like an alliance. When he speaks of 
forms of association designed to bring nations together for con- 
sultation and co-operation there are many models ready to hand— 
the United Nations, the European Recovery Organisation, the 
future Council of Europe. India is, of course, a member of the 
United Nations. She has already been the leading member of more 
than one ad hoc Asiatic, or Pacific, Council, in which British 
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Dominions or dependencies have been represented. Her position 
as a leading Asiatic Power is assured. Today, as a heritage from 
generations of association—till lately by no means voluntary—with 
Great Britain, she is still a member of the Commonwealth. Very 
soon that will be true no longer. A new relationship will be 
created. It would be a mistake to attempt to formalise it forthwith. 
Let India, as she desires, be a Republic co-operating with the 
Commonwealth, but for the moment not in nor of it. Far better 
let that co-operation grow gradually through mutual good will than 
prematurely forge links which may all too easily chafe and irk. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


NLY a handful of the oldest Members of the House of 

Commons remember Mr. Speaker Lowther, and as Mr. 

Speaker Lowther, rather than as Lord Ullswater, they 
will still remember him. It is 28 years since he left the chair— 
he was 93 at the time of his death last week—and he is conceded 
to have been indisputably one of the great Speakers of Parliamentary 
history. His descent from one of the old aristocratic families gave 
him an innate authority, untainted by any affectation of superiority, 
which stood him in good stead in those uneasy days when the 
Southern Irish were still members of the House of Commons. 
His strength lay in his quickness of grasp, no less than in his 
firmness of grasp, and in that ready humour which so infallibly 
acts as an emollient in the House of Commons. Most of the 
anecdotes about him have been told in the obituary notices— 
including probably these: A pertinacious Member who insisted 
on respectfully challenging one of his rulings, asked finally “ Mr. 
Speaker, what appeal is there from your decision.” “None,” 
came the calm and instantaneous answer. “Like the Pope, I am 
infallible.” On another occasion a pedestrian and long-winded orator 
ejaculated, “ But now I ask myself this question... .” “Then,” 
observed the Chair sotto voce, but by no means studiously sotto voce, 
“you'll get a damned silly answer.” 

* x + * 

As news value the Boat Race is a rapidly wasting asset. So far 
as the popular papers are concerned it is worth next to nothing by 
Monday morning. To the Daily Express, indeed, the greatest race 
for two generations was worth, so far as I could discover, precisely 
nothing. To the Daily Herald it was worth three lines in small 
print at the bottom of a column, to the Daily Mail ten lines, to the 
News Chronicle 21 lines (including the interesting calculation that 
Cambridge won by one second out of 1,137 seconds). The Times, 
per contra, had three-quarters of a column on its principal news 
page. One thing I am quite clear about is that to hear about the 
race, particularly such a race as this, on the wireless, is incomparably 
better and more exciting than watching it from any point on the 
bank. The commentary is done extremely well—though to that 
tribute I would make certain reservations. I refuse to believe that 
anyone, except perhaps a handful of Old Blues, is in the smallest 
degree interested in periodical counts of the strokes (“ One—out ; 
two—out,” and so on), and no one on earth cares whether the com- 
mentator is getting wet and reaching for his mackintosh or not— 
subjects on which he thought it necessary to inform ten or fifteen 
million listeners. No one at that moment would have worried 
in the least if he had been washed overboard and vanished, provided 
there was someone else to carry on. 

* . * * 

A few weeks ago a publication called Review of World Affairs, 
edited by a gentleman named Kenneth de Courcy, contained some 
passages which whoever wrote them must, I should imagine, have 
lived to regret. The subject was the King’s illness and the effect it 
might have on the fortunes of the Earl of Mountbatten. The gist 
is in these sentences: “ Spectacular, certainly ambitious and to some 
extent popular, Lord Mountbatten has been on the upgrade for a 
When Edward VIII reigned he telephoned every day 
in an effort to keep his finger on the pulse. Now, an ex-war leader, 
with the King gravely ill, and the Royal Family much reduced in 
numbers, he is uncle of the future Queen and Prince Consort. 


long time. 


Moreover, his nephew has always greatly admired him. The most 
astute politicians think that this coincidence of events is to be 
noticed.” To a correspondent who expressed emphatic views on 
this pronouncement Mr. de Courcy wrote: “May I tell you that 
what I wrote about Lord Mountbatten is the opinion of 99.9 per 
cent. of the Royal Family, and is also the opinion of all the most 
important members of the Opposition Front Bench.” This is a 
notable confession. Mr. de Courcy is clearly intimate with 
99.9 per cent. of the Royal Family, as well as with all the most 
important members of the Opposition Front Bench. But what about 
the odd .1 per cent. How did they, or he, or she, or 2 fraction of he 
or she, escape acquaintance with Mr. de Courcy, so that he could 
not ascertain the opinion held in this quarter ? Or did he ascertain 
it and find it adverse 2? Or is the whole thing just clotted nonsense ? 
* * * * 

Though the backers of the Bill for the abolition of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s censorship of plays, or indeed any censorship of plays, 
got their measure by an unexpectedly large majority it is not very 
likely to find its way into law. Half a dozen Private Members’ Bills 
have to get through committee in front of it, and the whole process 
has to be finished by June 24th. And though the Government, 
represented by the Home Secretary, was scrupulously neutral it 
cannot be expected to become benevolently neutral, for Mr. Ede 
himself went into the lobby against the Bill. Emphasis was inevitably 
laid by the Bill’s supporters on the plays the Lord Chamberlain has 
stopped, which had amounted in the last twenty years to 1} per cent., 
rather than on the 98} per cent. which he has passed—figures which 
show that whatever grievance exists is not of great magnitude. For 
the opposition it was argued that some plays ought to be stopped— 
maxima debetur pueris reverentia—and that, whereas now a play 
once licensed is safe anywhere, the abolition of licensing would leave 
the theatre at the mercy of the caprice of local councils in different 
towns. Appeals to the injustice done by the censorship to “ great 
creative writing” would have been more impressive if great creative 
writing were more conspicuous in dramatic circles in this country 
than it is. Sir Alan Herbert, significantly, opposed the Bill with his 
usual vigour and all his usual humour. 

* * * * 

A conversation between two M.P.’s and a Minister who knows 
working-class conditions better than most people, on how far the 
average working man reads books and possesses books (a subject 
worth pursuing here or somewhere else some day), turned off on to 
primary schools and their efficiency. The Minister produced a case 
he had just come across in a Yorkshire city of a small girl of five 
who had read Treasure Island through and clamoured to know 
from her teacher whether it was true, where Treasure Island was, 
and every other kind of question the book might suggest. The 
teacher—this is, of course, the point, or one of the points—responding 
immediately, introduced the whole class to the story, and all of them 
plunged forthwith into building model wigwams and log huts (and 
I hope gallows), learning about pieces of eight and Execution Dock 
and all the rest of it. That, decidedly, is one up to the schools. 

* + 7 + 

Headings continue to come dropping in. The prize this week goes 
undoubtedly to the New York Daily News on the House of Lords 
debate on artificial insemination: 


“BRITISH LORDS LASH LAB LOVE.” Janus. 
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GERMANY AND THE WEST 


By NIGEL BIRCH M.P, 


‘“ HAT guarantees can the French and the other 
countries trust? There is no guarantee except to win 
over the soul of the German people to the side of 

Western Christian civilisation.” 

These words were used by Mr. Harold Macmillan in the debate 
in the House of Commons on Germany and Eastern Europe on the 
23rd March last. There is much truth in them. But if we are to 
grasp the full significance of the struggle for the German soul 
we cannot afford to look at the problem of Germany in isolation 
from the problem of the relations between Russia and the West. 
If the iron curtain is thrust ferward to the western frontiers of 
Germany, if all the lands to the east of the Rhine are to be on the 
dark side of the moon, then Western Europe, left without a carapace, 
must fall under Communist domination. The struggle will be over. 
To push the iron curtain forward to the Rhine has consistently 
been, and is now, the policy of Russia. Hence Russian whipping-up 
of German nationalism, the advocacy of a centralised Reich and 
the talk of a new Rapallo. 

Russia has taken little trouble to conceal her designs, but we 
have been slow to see where they led. The result has been that 
we have had no clear or consistent policy. When Mr. J. B. Hynd 
was Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster and responsible for the 
execution of Government policy in Germany he used these words: 
“Provided encouragement is given to the democratic elements in 
Germany, with a proper chance to take root und develop, I see no 
reason why the same transformation should not take place there 
that turned the aggressor of the early nineteenth century against 
whom peace-loving Germany fought at the side of England into 
the peace-loving France of our time.” It is tempting to speculate 
on such questions as:—What was Germany at the time of the 
Napoleonic Wars ? Was Marshal Bliicher a representative peace- 
Did we make France peace-loving by restoring the Bour- 
bons ? Was Charles X more or less democratic than Napoleon IIT ? 
—and so on. But I forbear. However, through the protective fog 
of Socialist phrases used by Mr. Hynd there can, I think, be 
discerned three ideas which have in the past disastrously influenced 
British policy, and which, to judge from Mr. Bevin’s speech in the 
same debate, do still to a large extent influence it. These ideas 
are :—that we can change the sentiments and morals of the Germans 
for the better ; that we have gone the right way about doing so ; and 
that an independent Germany is a, perhaps at the time Mr. Hynd 
spoke he would have said me, military menace. 

Let us take the last point first. Can an independent Germany be 

military menace in the foreseeable future ? The effect on strategy 
of new weapons is difficult to predict ; much superficial stuff has 
been put over on this matter. It is foolish to be dogmatic, but it 
is a fair guess that the three considerations discussed below will be 
mind of anyone planning aggressive war in the future. The 
ind dispersion. 

A Germany 


lover ? 


Lie 
three considerations are man-power, industrial power 
In considering man-power it is right to look ahead. 
occupied by foreign troops, with her war factories destroyed and 
forbidden to work and without even civil aircraft, 
But let us look at the position 
by a League of Nations 

that, assuming existing 
Russia, 251 


her dockyards 
can hardly be an immediate menace. 
hence. It was estimated 
Committee in a study published in 1944 
birth-rates, populations in 1970 would be as follows 
sian figure may reasonably be added the European 
omitting Finland and Yugoslavia 


twenty years 


million ; to the Ru 


atellites, which gives a grand total 

of 356 million. For good measure we may add 400 million Chinese 
and some millions of fellow-travellers As against those colossal 
numbers the population of a united Germany was predicted as 
69 million. Clearly these figures are subject to a wide margin of 


error, but the order of the figures is right, and in the event Russia’s 


edvantage iy be even greatec. 

In industrial power the advantage may not be relatively so great, 
likely to be substantial. Much damage was done by 
bombing to German industry, and though great resources remain, 


Allied restrictions, particularly on steel] capacity and other vital 
I \ ‘ 


in population m 


but it 1s 


war industries, can hardly fail to ensure decisive Russian superiority 
over the next twenty years—even if the Germans were free to start 
re-arming tomorrow. The third factor—dispersion—might be the 
most important of all in a future war. Russia’s industry stretches 
from Leningrad to Vladivostock, and up and down the Urals from 
the Arctic to the Caspian. Though Russian oilfields may be vulner- 
able, an atomic knock-out blow would scarcely be possible. By 
contrast the concentration of Germany’s industrial power in the 
Ruhr, which was a desperate handicap in the last war, would be 
mortal in a future war. 

As against all this we must not omit the superior efficiency and 
fighting power of Germany, which enabled her army to advance 
into Russia for 1,500 miles against superior numbers and over 
inferior communications before meeting a single strategic counter- 
move ; but weighing all the factors, it must be highly improbable 
that in the foreseeable future an independent Germany can challenge 
the world. Russia, allied to Germany, would on the other hand 
constitute an immediate and frightful menace. 

It is against this background that the measures we have taken in 
Germany should be viewed. Denazification on the scale we have 
carried it out I have always believed to be wrong; the treatment 
of the so-called arrestable categories was indefensible. We are still 
thinking-up charges against the German generals and, perhaps most 
dangerous of all, we have classed all former German officers of any 
prominence as militarists and submitted them to the same pariah 
treatment as Nazis, thus leaving a large and influential body of 
people with no hope except the overthrow of the régime. This 
contrasts sharply with the use the Russians have made of von Paulus, 
Markgraf and von Seydlitz. 

Our long fighting retreat over factory removal, during which we 
have again and again revised our plans, has earned us both dislike 
and contempt. The Ruhr Statute is inevitably regarded by Germans 
as an instrument of oppression designed to frustrate industrial 
competition. The long delay in currency reform which was caused 
by a vain hope of an accommodation with the Russians was lament- 
able, and now at this late hour proposals are put forward for lopping 
off bits of territory along the western frontiers of Germany and 
handing them to France and the Benelux countries. In short, for 
every three pins we have pulled out we have stuck in another two, 
and the process continues. 

These are not measures likely to win the soul of a people for 
peace. Perhaps there was never much hope of achieving that. We 
can hardly be said to have won the souls of the French after the 
Napoleonic Wars. Our grandfathers at any rate did not think so. 
Bryce in his Holy Roman Empire, published in 1865, wrote: “ The 
French people have a deep-rooted belief that to them it naturally 
belongs to lead the world and control the policy of neighbouring 
states ; like her [i.e., Imperial Rome] they regard war not as a 
sometimes necessary evil but as a thing to be enjoyed for its own 
sake, a noble, perhaps the noblest, employment of human force and 
genius.” That made the French “ peace-loving” in the nineteenth 
century was a neighbour on her eastern flank with a larger popula- 
tion and greater industrial power. For Germany the same condi- 
tions now apply. If to be unable to wage aggressive war is to be 
“ peace-loving ” she may well attain this state. 

After the Napoleonic Wars the danger of an alliance between 
France and Russia was averted by the serene intelligence of Castle- 
reagh. The greater danger we face today cannot be met unless we 
are equally clear-headed. The Germans have behaved evilly and 
foolishly in the past, and they are probably capable of behaving as 
evilly and foolishly in the future if the cards were to fall right and 
they got the chance. But that is no reason why we should act 
wrongly or foolishly. Charity, good sense and interest all pull the 
same way, and that way is to stop pin-pricking and to welcome 
Germany into Western Union and to allow her to develop her 
economy in concert with the other Powers of the Grand Alliance. 
I do not suggest that the Germans should be allowed to re-arm 
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—such a course would be intolerable to the French—but I do 
suggest that if the Russians set up para-military police in East 
Germany we should do the same in the West. Not to do so is to 
put a card into Russian hands and to make a withdrawal of our 
military forces for ever impossible. Such a policy has its dangers, 
but it is far less dangerous than the blundering course we have so 
far pursued. 


FILM-MAKING IN UDI 


EFORE the Crown Film Unit decided to send eight technicians 
to Africa last year to make a film in Nigeria on mass educa- 
tion, none of us, I am sure, knew much about our subject 

matter. I don’t think we were exceptional in not knowing what 
mass education is, cr in being ignorant of the fact that Udi is a 
Division in Southern Nigeria, and that the people who live there are 
called Ibos. Mass education, we soon found, is a misleading name 
for an exciting adventure in the development of “ backward” 
peoples ; and what the Ibos have been doing in a tiny patch of 
Africa may have an important lesson for that half of the world’s 
population which is variously described as “ primitive,” “ back- 
ward” or—more fairly, I think—“ undeveloped.” We discovered 
that this development in Udi does not mean large numbers of 
illiterates learning to read and wriie. Most of the communities we 
were filming have carried out many ambitious development projects 
and remain illiterate. I expected mass education to be as dull a 
subject as it sounds, and visualised a series of scenes of well-meaning 
Europeans and literate Africans teaching the “natives” the three 
Rs as the first step towards civilisation. Instead, I found masses of 
people on the move without the benefit of blackboards. 


What all this means to the educationalists I am not competent to 
say; some of them have insisted that literacy must precede the 
developmens of a primitive community. They will have read, in 
various specialist journals, accounts of the work of Udi’s District 
Officer, E. R. Chadwick, and will no doubt have come to all kinds of 
learned conclusions ; but in terms of film-making Chadwick’s work 
should appeal to a wider audience, who wil! not care whether the 
chicken of development precedes the egg of literacy or not. 

Chadwick came to Udi in 1943. Since 1927 the local financial, 
judicial and administrative affairs of the Ibos have been in the hands 
of a native authority, built up on the indigenous social organisations 
of the Ibo people. Native Administration funds, derived largely 
from local taxation, were being drawn on in ever-increasing amounts 
for social services, and were now inadequate to meet the growing 
demands on them. Further expansion of the social services was 
out of the question unless a new source of wealth could be tapped. 
The people understood this; but they still wanted development 
without additional taxation. One community in particular wanted 
its dispensary to be linked up with the main road, and Chadwick 
persuaded them to take precious time off from farming and build a 
branch road by voluntary labour, with no better tools than primitive 
hoes. They put in 12,000 man days of unpaid work, made their road, 
and, to quote Chadwick, “showed that the people . had the 
spirit and power to improve their conditions, if given the right kind 
of encouragement.” 

When we arrived in Udi last year we found that this encourage- 
ment had produced maternity homes, schools, co-op. shops, village 
halls, water-supply schemes, a network of roads and many other 
forms of village development, all provided by voluntary labour and 
all started in the first instance on the initiative of the people them- 
selves. The script of our film had been prepared some months 
previously by Montagu Slater. It was as watertight for shooting 
purposes as sound researching and appreciation of Ibo psychology 
could make it, and no radical departure from the story was neces- 
sary. But it was a story; mere documentation or cataloguing of 


existing development was not considered adequate to get across the 


spirit and power behind this development. This meant using, for 
the first time, local African actors, playing scenes in Ibo and English 
dialogue, and it meant, further, interesting some of the local com- 
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munities in the idea of undertaking fresh voluntary development work 
so that it might be filmed in progress. 

Our cast was thus divided into two groups—first, a small number 
of literate Africans, who could speak English dialogue in sequences 
designed to make the story intelligible to English-speaking audiences, 
and who would play the parts of those Africans whom Chadwick 
considers an indispensable link between the Administration and the 
mass Of the people ; and, second, the entire able-bodied populations 
ef two village communities—about 1,600 people in all—who would 
be willing to take on two jobs called for in the script. One village 
was to build a maternity home, the other a road. 

There is no lack of villages in Udi willing to undertake either task, 
but it was necessary to see about fifteen of them, previously selected 
by Chadwick, before coming to a decision. Each village had to be 
visited at least twice, and long palavers at full village meetings were 
essential in order to try to sense the spirit of the people and the 
degree of co-operation we might expect from them. Normally, it 
doesn’t matter to the Administration how long a community takes to 
complete a development project; but the film had to be made 
economically, and so we sought villages whose past records showed 
they might be relied on to complete the work as quickly as possible. 
The spirit of competition is very keen, and it was confusing at times, 
after visiting one village which impressd us, to be told by the 
men in the next village that their neighbours were as weak as women, 
tired easily and were not to be relied on. 

The community which seemed to us to have the most power and 
spirit for building a maternity home had unfortunately chosen a 
site over a mile from the nearest road, which made it impracticable 
for us to get our equipment there. As soon as this difficulty was 
explained to their chief he dismissed it by announcing that his 
people would build us a road the next day. And they did. The 
following morning we arrived to find 800 men cutting their way 
through the bush ; in the afternoon we drove our lorries to the site. 
The other village built a road, involving a deep cutting through the 
side of a hill, in three days. In fact they finished it too fast ; bad 
weather prevented us from getting a comprehensive long shot of all 
of them at work at once, and by the time shooting conditions were 
suitable they had gone off to their farms, which were twenty miles 
away. Later about seven hundred of them walked the forty miles 
there and back so that we could get one shot of them “ completing ” 
a road which was already in use. A lot could be said of the diffi- 
culties of fitting our filming into the everyday life of these cheerful 
and kindly peasants—how everything had to stop for a five-day 
palm-wine party ; how a road was held up to avoid digging up a 
ju-ju tree, whilst the people debated the relative merits of progress 
and ju-ju—but the same story could be told of any film units adapting 
itself to the rhythms of any peasant community, whether in West 
Africa or the Western Isles. 

The problems of working with our small group of literate Africans 
were quite difterent. We had been attacked on arrival by a section 
of the nationalist press as “ yet another film unit come out to our 
country to depict us as naked savages and unfit to rule ourselves.” 
Unfortunately some films made in Africa in the past had perhaps 
placed undue emphasis on the more obviously sensational features 
of “ darkest Africa”—witch doctors, ju-ju and the more spectacular 
aspects of primitive tribal life. The African intelligentsia have also 
noticed that when it comes to showing semi-nude women on the 
screen the British Censor appears to be colour-blind. This may be 
an over-sensitive attitude, but it is very real ; a complaint was even 
registered in the early days of shooting that we were showing the 
men without sufficient clothing, and this objection was overruled 
only after Chadwick had pointed out that most of our unit were 
working stripped to the waist. 

The result of all these not altogether unjustified suspicions was 
that I had considerable difficulty in getting educated Africans to take 
part in the film. They would not so much as discuss participation 
in it before they had subjected me to very searching cross-examina- 
tion about our motives. As I gave auditions to nearly four hundred 
men and women this took some time; but when they discovered 
I was willing to discuss the script in detail, and accept alterations 
from them if they could show me reasonable alternatives, I was able 
to get together a cast of African actors who were ready to co-operate, 
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Once convinced, they took up the exacting and monotonous work 
of acting in front of a camera and saw it through to the end, often 
in the face of hostile criticism from their friends. After the novelty 
of the first few days’ filming had worn off, they were too honest to 
pretend that they liked filming ; but although they could have walked 
out on us at any time, they never let us down. I hope they will 
find that we have reciprocated. 


SWEDEN AND THE PACT 


By ALAN IVIMEY 


ORWAY and Denmark having decided to include themselves 
in the Atlantic Pact, ihe largest and the wealthiest of the 
Scandinavian countries still maintains an attitude which 

might seem, from this side of the North Sea, a little puzzling. Nor 
would the puzzle have seemed less obscure after reading the violent 
article against Swedish isolation appearing lately in Stockholm’s Daily 
News (Dagens Nyheter) which has the largest circulation of any 
Swedish newspaper. Mr. Bevin, departing for Washington to sign 
the Pact, described it as realising the unity of the Western Nations. 
Has Sweden still no part in that unity ; and, if so, what keeps her in 
this possibly perilous isolation ? 

Addressing the Riksdag the other day, Mr. Erlander, the Prime 
Minister, gave at least part of the answer: 

“The fact that Sweden has been able to maintain peace 
for 135 years undoubtedly has a great psychological effect upon 
the attitude of the Swedish people towards the security problem. 
During this long period, Europe has been convulsed by 
tremendous wars without Sweden’s being involved. The 
explanation why we have escaped these wars may be varied, 
but in any case our people cannot easily be persuaded that their 
security should now demand that we throw away our policy of 
neutrality as mistaken or outmoded.” 

A Swedish friend of mine talked recently with two members of the 
Riksdag—a Social Democrat and a Liberal. Both had been at pains 
1© visit their constituencies shortly before, and to enquire specifically 
as to the current views on neutrality. Both were quickly convinced 
that this tradition abides, strong and solid as ever. This solid 
quality—or perhaps the word might be “stolid’—has a way of 
annoying Sweden’s neighbours. Both in Norway and in Denmark 
I have found my hosts suggesting that the isolationist air breathed 
across the Swedish frontier is a little rarefied—a little too rarefied 
for ordinary folk. And travelling among those small, well-built 
Swedish towns, which seem to achieve something of the neat, 
arranged and somewhat hygienic effect of a most up-to-date delica- 
lessen store, one might wonder if all this quiet prosperity, this aloof- 
ness from austerity, had not made these good people a little out of 
touch with the world as it mostly is. 

In other words, why does this prosperous and well-run country, 
with just about the highest standard of living in Europe since, at 
Jeast, 1925, with a very thorough system of State education, with an 
astonishing demand for English books, with large connections in the 
United States, where there are more Swedes than in Sweden—why 
should she turn so resolutely away from the company of her neigh- 
bours, to whom she is most certainly not unfriendly ? The answer 
is, of course, that this particular company has come together under 
the threat of war. And upon the subject of war past and war 
fuiure Sweden has some fixed ideas. The Swedes are a hard- 
headed people, with a great preference for the things they feel to 
be practical. The Swedes say, in effect, “ What is it that you offer 
us, with this pact of yours ? The certainty of being dragged in as 
soon as war is declared? And where will this war be fought ? 
Nort, for instance, on the soil of America, at least in its initial stages. 
On the other hand, Stockholm and the nearest point on the present 
Russian frontier are only separated by a distance about equal to that 
between London and Selby. If we keep ourselves aloof, we believe 
the tide of attack will flow past us, south and west. If we join you, 
jit may well start right on our territory. And, though we do not 
wish to doubt that you would, eventually, liberate us, the story of 
the liberated countries in the last war is not one that we find 


altractive. And we think that the Russians would be still worse 
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than the Germans. We have had them as neighbours for quite a 
long time.” 

The Swedes might go on to point out that, during the last war, 
when the Germans were obviously cracking and the possibility of 
Swedish forces helping to drive them out was being discussed, 
Sweden asked our General Staff what help could be expected if she 
joined in, and the Germans rallied. And the answer came, “ Don’t 
do it.” The Swedes ask, that if military help from the U.S. and 
British forces was impracticable then, when the Allied war machine 
was in top gear, what chance would they stand of effective help in 
the early stages in the next war ? 

Sweden is pretty certain that if Russia attacked her, the Atlantic 
Pact forces would have to attack Russia in their own interests 
because the capture of Sweden would mean the capture of the 
whole peninsula and many convenient airfields on the Great Circle 
|course to America. On the other hand, at the slightest word of a 
Swedish signature to the Pact, Stockholm firmly believes the Russians 
would fully occupy Finland and that ports such as Vasa, just across 
the Gulf of Bothnia, would be Russian naval bases. I know a man 
in Umea, just opposite, who rowed a boat acress the Gulf of Bothnia, 

But there are other considerations beside these highly practical 
ones—the considerations of temperament and atmosphere. First of 
all there is the simple one that Sweden is geographically isolated. 
Her seventeenth-century empire was a loop around the Baltic, a sea 
as landlocked as the Mediterranean and far more out of the world. 
Incidentally, it is from just this area of Sweden’s former foreign 
conquest, from Finland to the Baltic coast of Germany, that Russia 
threatens now. Swedes, it is true, take a great interest in the outside 
world ; but they do this from at home. No people, I should imagine, 
reads more books about foreign countries and travels less. Further- 
more, Swedes have achieved a very definite and rather striking 
degree of habitual comfort in their daily life—from the trailing 
plants up the sitting-room walls to the cleanly tradition of wearing 
galoshes and removing them directly you get through the front door, 
There are said to be more electric gadgets per head than in any 
country in the world except certain of the cantons of Switzerland. 
Food is almost one of the decorative arts. It is very hard to find 
an ugly building and impossible to find what we call a slum, even 
in a steel town like Eskilstuna or a mining town such as Falun. 
Swedes know they are superior to most of the world in all this; 
and foreigners are constantly telling them so. 

As for their sentiments about England, it might be said, first, that 
in 1948 Swedes and British did more trade with each other than 
with any other country, and that there never was a time when so 
many English books, exhibitions, concerts, lectures and other 
“cultural exports ” penetrated so deeply into Sweden. And, on the 
personal side of it, I can testify that nowhere could there be more 
generous or more genial hosts. But we have to remember that 
till 1914 Germany was the most admirable country in Swedish eyes. 
And in the last two European wars England was on the side of 
Sweden’s oldest enemy, Russia. 

Sweden hopes that she can deal with the Soviet Union during the 
cold war period. The Kremlin emits a periodic rumble—over the 


non-delivery of electrical contracts, or the alleged wrongful detention _ 


of Balts—but the Swedes reply with low-temperature calm. Russia 
sends over her envoys in grubby raincoats and recalls them in mink. 
She sends over large and impressive choirs—with all takings given 
to the Swedish Red Cross. She refrains, for the time being, from 
occupying more of Finland than the Karelian Isthmus and Porkkala. 
The Swedish Communist Party, which lost seven out of its fifteen 
seats in the recent elections, is largely an affair of a few malcontent 
workers—especially in the iron works of the north—and some 
intellectuals. And, broadly speaking, so much is already either 
nationalised or under the all-embracing co-operatives that Swedish 
workers have little to gain along such lines from Communism. Also 
the Swedish industrial worker has not forgotten his peasant ancestry. 
I once looked out of a window in one of Sweden’s largest boot fac- 
tories at Orebro—and saw a cow in a meadow. That is the difference 
between the Swedish and the English industrial background. There 
is no class memory of bitterness in slums; no tradition of fried 
fish and tramlines. 

Sweden will join any international effort for peaceful purposes. 
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She already co-operates with the Marshall, Plan, though, of course, 
she is not a direct beneficiary. And the services of Count Bernadotte 
were of the very heart of Sweden—humanitarian, calmly devoted and 
extremely practical. With territory about three times the size of 
Great Britain and a population less than that of Greater London, 
Sweden feels she can and will defend herself among her forests and 
lakes, for a time at least, if the worst comes to the worst. Her new 
Saab jet fighters are said to be good, and she is buying other jet 
aircraft from De Havilland’s. She needs certain alloys from U.S.A., 
but has a small but very efficient arms industry at Bofors. But 
she cannot see the Atlantic Pact as anything but a gesture for 
Norway and a possibly fatal false step for herself. Meanwhile she 
arms herself as well and as fast as she can—and watches the 
headlines 


Colonial Prospect 


EUROPE IN AFRICA 


CASUAL glance at the map, especially if it is a map which 
shows political divisions, will probably leave the impression 
that Africa is clearly a unit, and that only arbitrary lines 

drawn by the European Powers in their “scramble for Africa” 
divide it. This impression is misleading. Africa is not a natural 
unit, nor can the lines drawn by the treaties of the late nineteenth 
century, for the most part, now be dismissed as mere lines drawn 
on the map, to be effaced overnight as they were drawn. Half a 
century or more of effective administration by one or other of the 
European Powers has left its mark, most of all on the groups of 
westernised Africans, with whom so much of the future of Africa 
rests. It is not only that they have learnt different languages, but 
with them different political ideas, different ways of life. It is idle 
to pretend that these can quite simply be effaced, still less ignored. 
Yet, if the political divisions of colonialism are not quite unreal, and 
if Africa is nationally divided rather than a national unit, it is by no 
means true that between the political and natural divisions there is 
any but an occasional fortuitous coincidence. It is this fact, coupled 
with the continuous shrinking of our world brought about by techno- 
logical change, which makes international co-operation in and for 
Africa vital today. 

The tradition of international co-operation in Africa is essentially 
negative. The treaties associated with its partition were self-denying 
ordinances, representing the outcome of the same impulses which 
contemporaneously imposed the “ unequal treaties ” in China, They 
established a tradition that the major objects of international] action 
in this field were negative—the prohibition of discriminatory tariffs, 
of monopolies, of the traffic in arms and the sale of gin, preventing, 
in short, one Power from stealing a march on any of the others, 
This “ watchdog” tradition remained, on the whole, the dominant 
tone of international action in African matters in the inter-war years, 
ind we must be careful not to overlook its limitations in the rosy 


already beginning to suffuse the Mandates system in 


glow which is 


the retrospect afforded by its successor. Positive requirements were 
vague, and there was little creative international co-operation in 
Africa. The last war affected Africa much more fundamentally than 


had the First World War ; but all its effects can be summarised as a 
vast acceleration of the pace at which Africa was moving into the 
modern world of the exchange economy and rapid social change. 

If the underlying pre-conditions of international co-operation in 
Africa were thus set by technological change and new conceptions of 
the réle of governmental action in social and economic development, 
and if several varieties of war-time experience served as examples, 
the formal beginnings of this new positive international co-operation 
after the war are to be found in the Anglo-French discussions of 
November, 1945, when Governor Laurentio (who had been Eboné’s 
right-hand man in rallying Equatorial Africa to the French cause) 
headed a delegation of officials from the Ministry of Overseas France 
for discussions at the British Colonial Office. The object of these 
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talks was to review the major technical aspects of the work of 
Colonial Governments, to decide whether in any particular field there 
appeared to be any prima facie case for examining the possibilities 
of co-operation, and, if so, to arrange for its further investigation 
by the appropriate experts. It soon appeared that there were many 
such possibilities, notably in relation to West Africa, in such matters 
as soil conservation, the control of rinderpest, public health and 
communications. Indeed, there was a real need for co-operative 
action in these and many other problems. Similar Anglo-Belgian 
and Franco-Belgian talks took place in 1946, and by 1947 the three 
Powers were drawing up a two-year programme of technical co- 
operation in Africa, in the light of experience already gained. 

It would be encouraging to examine in detail what has been 
attempted and what achieved since 1945, but it is necessary to 
concentrate on trying to set out the principles which experience of 
this co-operation suggests are fundamental. First, co-operation must 
be confined to subjects in which it is in fact required on practical 
grounds and cannot be pursued for merely political reasons. Second, 
its objects must be positive and creative, not negative and critical. 
(This, it may be remarked, is unlikely to be achieved by including 
among the Powers concerned those which have neither responsi- 
bilities nor real interests in the matter. This lesson is perhaps now 
more generally recognised even by the internationally bien pensant 
than it was a few years ago.) Third, in Africa where the effective 
unit or area of different problems varies widely, co-operation is, 
at any rate for some time to come, more effectively organised on a 
series of ad hoc arrangements—such, for example, as the three 
different arrangements for dealing with the three major locusts, or 
the recently created Research Committee for Tsetse and Trypano- 
somiasis—than by the establishment of any general organisation 
for Africa as a whole, or even for Africa south of the Sahara. 

Fourth, the participation of all Governments which are concerned 
in any partitular problem must be secured, which means that 
effective international co-operation in Africa cannot be organised 
on a purely “colonial” basis. Fifth, the co-operation needed is in 
Africa itself more than in remote capitals, much less in Lake Success, 
It is in day-to-day activities of an almost routine kind—mass sleeping- 
sickness campaigns, for example—that the habit of co-operative 
thinking 1s essential, no less than in the central planning of individual 
Governments. Sixth, the support, understanding and active par- 
ticipation of leading men in the public life of the territories, both 
African and European, must be obtained. This work will be largely 
ineffective if knowledge of it is confined to Government officials. 
Seventh, there must be the maximum of personal contact between 
officials of the various Governments at every level and in the course 
of ordinary work-a-day business. 

Much has been done here, especially between the Colonial Office 
and the French and Belgian Ministries, but much remains to be 
done, especially at the headquarters levels of the Colonial Govern- 
ments. Finally, in this field as in others, combined operations 
require combined training. Officials in the field, on whom the 
brunt of the work must fall, must possess a sufficient understanding 
of the background and policies of other Powers to be able to co- 
A beginning has been made in such “combined training.” 
French, Belgian and Portuguese officers regularly attend the Colonial 
Office summer schools and conferences for British Colonial Service- 
men. The French have organised special short courses for British 
officers at the Ecole Nationale de La France d’Outre-Mer. The 
second of these, which are designed to give the British officers a 
general idea of the main developments in French policy, was held 
in December, 1948, and was attended by some twelve British Colonial 
Service officers, including an African and a West Indian. The 
Colonial University at Antwerp is holding a special course from 
April 19th to the 25th this year, which will also be attended by 
Belgian, French, British and Portuguese officers and experts. Much 
more will be required, but at least a beginning has been made. 

The great limitation on further and more spectacular developments 
of international co-operation in Africa :s, of course, the shortage 
of skilled personnel, buildings and equipment which is virtually 
universal. It is no use planning combined operations against rinder- 
pest if you have no veterinary officers, or against smallpox, yaws 
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or sleeping sickness, if you have neither doctors, nurses nor mobile 
units. The recognition of a new scale in measuring Africa’s needs 
came simultaneously with the urgent needs of European recon- 
struction and the gradual recognition of the extent to which the 
resources of Western Europe, and particularly Great Britain, had 
been depleted. It is here that all possible assistance from the U.S. 
is needed. Unfortunately to a large extent the same shortages pre- 
vail there. The recent announcement of a kind of lease-lending of 
American geologists for the Colonial Geological Survey is to be 
welcomed, but it should be followed by other similar technical 
assistance from America, whether through E.C.A. or through the 
great United States Foundations which have already done so much 
in furthering practical co-operation in such matters as yellow fever 
control and educational development. 

The argument for the view that 
Africa is at present best developed on these lines, with a variety of 
institutions, each stemming from the practical requirements of each 
problem, rather than by any attempt to establish a general organisa- 
tion of a political character—a Commission for Africa—seem to me 
overwhelming and to have been greatly strengthened by recent de- 
velopments in the Union. But something more than this is imperative 
in West Africa. ‘There the natural region is artificially divided by 
a series of enclaves in the territory which now forms French West 
Africa, the four British territories together with Liberia and Portu- 
guese Guinea. For the future of this vast area it is vital that, without 
further delay, the British and French should take the lead in a 
positive policy directed to the development of the region as an 
integral whole. What is needed, essentially, is a small permanent 
organisation for planning and for following up decisions, and a 
Council or conference in which representatives of the people of the 
various British and French territories would have a full part. Such 
an organisation, not substantially dissimilar from the Caribbean 
Commission or the South Seas Commission, might no doubt best 
begin as a purely Anglo-French organisation, being extended later 
to include the other two territories if desired. 


AN EDITOR’S JUBILEE 


By SIR EVELYN WRENCH 


international co-operation in 


EW men have done more te further the cause of friendship 
between the English-speaking peoples than «Dr. Gilbert 
Grosvenor, who this month celebrates the fiftieth anniversary 
of his editorship of the National Geographic Magazine, published 
in Washington. The story of its growth since April, 1899, when 
Dr. Grosvenor, then a young man of twenty-three, took over its 
control, is arresting. During this period the modest scientific journal 
with only nine hundred readers has become one of the best-known 
Dr. Grosvenor was an early pioneer in 


periodicals in the world. 
in colour printing, and by degrees the 


colour photography and 
number of pages in colour has steadily increased 

[he National Geographic Society was founded in 1888 by 
Gardiner Greene Hubbard, the direct descendant of the Rev. William 
Hubbard, early historian of New England, who left Ipswich for the 
New World in 1635. Gardiner Greene Hubbard, the first organiser 
of the telephone industry, was elected President of the National 
Geographic Society on its inception, a position which he held till 
his death in 1897, when he was succeeded by Alexander Graham 
Bell, born in Edinburgh, the inventor of the telephone, who imme- 
diately applied his fertile brain to the development of the Society 
and its magazine. Dr. Bell had revolutionary ideas concerning the 
methods by which the science of geography might be made popular 
‘taken into the homes of the people.” He proposed that the 
magazine should be transformed “into a vehicle for carrying the 
living, breathing, human-interest truth about this great world of 
his scheme Bell required a 
enthusiasm 


and 
‘ 


ours to the people.” To carry out 
young man with vision, a flair for editorship, and an 
for geography 

On February roth, 1899, Bell wrote to his friend, Dr. Edward A. 
Grosvenor, then Professor of European History at Amherst College, 
who had formerly been Professor of History at Robert College, the 
American-sponsored educational institution on the Bosphorus. He 
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explained in the letter that the Nat:onal Geographic Society Was 
looking for a young man to take charge of the monthly Magazine 
and to work under the direction of its editorial committee. He 
wrote: “In this connection your two sons recur to my mind” 
Dr. Bell, who had already met Dr. Grosvenor’s twin sons, sent them 
a copy of his letter to their father, with this note :— 

“ My dear Friends: Will you kindly look over the enclosed 
communication to your father, and let me know whether either 
of you would consider the proposition to become assistant. 
secretary of the National Geographic Society, and managing 
editor of the magazine, if such a proposition should be made 
to you.” 

The proposal made an immediate appeal to Gilbert Grosvenor, 
then teaching at the Englewood Academy for Boys, in New Jersey, 
Young Grosvenor had been born on the banks of the Bosphorus, 
and had spent part of his early years in a house at Robert College, 
from which he could look out on the continents of Europe and 
Asia—a good place for stimulating an interest in the study of 
geography in the mind of the future editor. Details of employment 
were soon agreed upon. On April rst, 1899, Grosvenor took over 
the duties of managing-editor. The Society then occupied as head- 
quarters “ half of a small rented room ”—the other half was occupied 
by the American Forestry Association—on a fifth floor in a building 
in Washington ; the young man found himself the solitary employee, 
in charge of “the only visible property of the Society,” which 
consisted of a few old magazines, newspapers, records and some 
books. 

Dr. Bell could not have found a young man better equipped for 
the task of carrying out his ideas. As soon as Dr. Grosvenor was 
in control of the Society’s magazine things began to happen ; during 
the fifty years of his editorship the magazine has become a familiar 
sight in public libraries, institutions and homes in every part of 
the world. Eighteen months after his appointment Dr. Grosvenor 
married the daughter of Alexander Graham Bell, and from the outset 
his wife took a deep interest in her husband’s work for the Society, 
helping him with preof-reading and in the selection of photographs. 
Dr. Grosvenor relates that at the time of his appointment he would 
have been able to “carry the entire edition of one month on his 
back.” To day the monthly circulation is over 1,800,000—no less 
than one-terth of it in the British Commonwealth. 

A recent analysis showed that among its readers were 53,000 
physicians and surgeons, 39,000 housewives, 36,000 farmers, 27,000 
clergy, 15,000 bankers, 11,000 dentists. Probably no monthly publi- 
cation occupies more space on library shelves throughout the world, 
for over 100,000 copies of each issue are bound. 

The National Geographic Society has sponsored expeditions to 
many parts of the world; they have often been undertaken in 
co-operation with the United States Government, leading uni- 
versities, and such public bodies as the Smithsonian Institute, the 
Carnegie Institute, the American Museum of Natural History, and 
the Franklin Institute. Among them have been:—The Peary 
Expedition to the North Pole ; The Byrd Expedition to the North 
and South Poles; The N.G.S. and U.S. Air Corps Stratosphere 
Expedition, 1935; The N.G.S. William Beebe Expedition, which 
resulted in “man’s deepest plunge” into the Atlantic Ocean off 
Bermuda, in 1934. In Mexico the Society and the Smithsonian 
Institute discovered in January, 1939, “ the oldest work of man in the 
Americas ” for which there is a date. The slab of stone, engraved in 
Mayan characters, bears marks which, according to the Spinden 
correlation, mean November 4th, B.c. 290. This was two hundred 
years before anything dated in America. 

During the Second World War the Society’s maps were used by 
the United States naval and military authorities. In London the 
Admiralty and the War Office made constant use of these maps. 
When Mr. Churchill was in Washington during the war he was 
much interested in the complete set of the N.G.S. maps, which 
hung in the President’s office in the White House. Mr. Roosevelt 
asked the N.G.S. to have a duplicate map-cabinet made for Mr. 
Churchill, which bore the following inscription: —“ W. S. C. from 
F.D.R. Christmas, 1943.” Among British contributors to the 
National Geographic Magazine have been Sir Henry M. Stanley, 
Lord Bryce, Lord Halifax, Sir Wilfred Grenfell and others. Dr. 
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Grosvenor was elected President of the Society in 1920, a position 
he ‘still holds. Early in the present century he began to strive for 
the promotion of a good understanding between the English-speaking 
peoples. In 1918 he wrote: “I intend to use the Geographic 
Magazine to the best of my- ability to promote a better under- 
standing between Great Britain and the United States. Let us hope 
that the American people and the British people will be smart enough 
to learn the principle of this war [World War I] that two nations 
must stand absolutely together hereafter.” 

There was a moment between the two World Wars when that 
hope seemed doomed to frustration. But it was the frustration, not 
the hope, that was illusory. Never in peace-time have the two 
great Anglo-Saxon Powers come closer than in their partnership 
in the construction of the Atlantic Pact, which is being signed, it 
may be noted, as Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor celebrates his editorial 
jubilee. 


THE BOAT RACE 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 


DDLY enough I missed the Dead-Heat in 1877. But, for 
fifteen seconds, on Saturday, March 26th, 1949, holding 
to a shrub which jutted from the river wall along Corney 

Reach, I did see the greatest Boat Race in living memory. 

We had walked across Hammersmith Bridge to the Surrey side 
at a quarter past ten, talking about the meat cut. That had reminded 
my neighbour of sausages, so he decided to back Cambridge. I 
back Oxford because I am well educated. Art the end of the Bridge 
we turned right «long the towpath, and strolled towards Barnes, 
strolled, like everyone else, unhurried, bathing our heads in the 
sun and trailing our feet througn the grass. There were men selling 
programmes, men selling “favours,” one man, surprisingly, begging 
us to “blow our own balloon.” But there was no urgency, no 
ension, no jostling; only the sun twinkling on the water, trees 
beginning to bud and all the softness of early summer in the air. 
Three miles away, at Putney, sixteen young men were enduring the 
shen agonies of “ the needle ” which afflict all boat-race crews when 
they begin to strip. 

We laid our coats along the river wall, hung our feet down the 
slope and soaked in the day. There was plenty to watch. The slowly 
rising tide had not yet reached the wall, and small boys clambered 
down to catch pieces of cork and bits of stick which floated near 
the edge. Out in the stream the occupants of a motor launch moored 
their craft and began to drink beer. Two swans moved contemptu- 
ously towards Barnes. 

By now the tide had reached the wall and begun to climb. The 
bigger river steamers, wallowing under the weight of their passengers, 
came ploughing by and nearly drowned in their wash the two small 
boys who still fished for cork from precarious perches on the river- 
wall side. The steamers backed and filled across the river as they 
edged a way to their moorings. Smaller boats of all types shuffled 
closer together to make room, and the two swans rose from the 
water and skimmed away, indignantly long-necked. The motor boat 
in front of us began to heave and upset a full glass of beer. The 
faint note of the wireless was lost in the tooting of steam whistles. 
Peace had gone, 

It returned almost at once ; for a quiet-voiced officer in a launch 
came by with a paper in his hand and, with a word here, a gesture 
there, and a firm refusal of a glass of beer, he had soon settled 
‘Vera’ and *‘ King Edward’ and ‘ Sonia’ and * Minotaur IT’ in their 
tight berths. Even the swans began to look less ruffled. But it was 
not quite the same peace. For the minutes were ticking by to 
half past eleven, and the sprawling crowd in Duke’s Meadows now 
looked expectant. From the wireless came, not tunes now but the 


boat. All around us shirt-sleeved men and hatless women were 
getting to their feet and craning their necks. Each movement of 
head or body turned the far bank into a dance of colour as shirt 
or blouse or scarf or favour caught the sun; but brighter than the 
colours, brighter even than the sun, was the expectancy. And 


we knew they were off. 
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The next twelve minutes were tantalising. We even craned our 
necks. The most sensible people were the two small boys, 
who still determinedly fished for cork while the great crowd of 
their elders stood prematurely on tiptoe, mistaking the rumble of 
a train on Barnes Bridge for the incipient roar of the crowd round 
Hammersmith or groaning that the wash of a last, scurrying police 
launch would never die down before the crews came round the bend. 
But soon you really could hear the sound of cheering coming along 
the river, and the cheering was taken up by the crowds on the far 
bank, who were better placed for seeing round the bend. That was 
the most tantalising moment of all. The crowds just opposite us 
could see ; but we could not. We could only catch their excitement. 
And then we, too, could see. “Oxford are way out in front . 
no they’re not . . . they’re neck and neck . . . no, Oxford are about 
half a length up and on the Middlesex side with the 
bend in their favour . . . they’re bound to win now. . . . Just look 
at Cambridge. . . . How smooth they are. ” The crews were 
past us and away in less time than it takes to read those jerky 
sentences above. 

Then for perhaps thirty seconds we could see two centipedes 
coming towards us from Hammersmith. For nearly a minute we 
could see these centipedes going away from us towards Barnes. But 
for fifteen seconds we really saw the race. How other eyes would 
use these fifteen precious seconds, I do not know. Mine concen- 
trated on the bows of either boat as they stabbed and jutted at the 
water. Who or what were in the boats I did not notice. For all 
I knew the Oxford stroke might have been an elephant or the 
Cambridge cox might have been standing on his head. Fifteen 
seconds of a neck-and-neck race are far too short a time to bother 
about details. I did get a quick impression of the ease and grace 
of Cambridge as a whole. For the rest I saw only the bows cutting 
through the water, bows that shot forward and then seemed to 
draw back. And suddenly it seemed that the sun had been put 
out and everything had turned to grey, just as though a film which 
had begun in glorious Technicolor had switched half-way through 
to black and white. For immediately behind the racing boats there 
came a flurry of launches and steamers, large and small, churning 
the muddy water into great waves which leaped and lashed against 
the river wall, and pouring out black smoke which swirled into the 
trees. Then even the launches were gone, summer came through 
again and the river slipped back into peacefulness. 

On our part of the bank the crowd had thinned. Some found 
themselves drawn irresistibly but hopelessly towards Barnes, as 
though they might yet see with their own eyes the end of this great 
race. Others gathered in groups round portable wireless sets to 
hear the end. “Less than one hundred yards to go . . . Oxford is 
still leading . . . no, it’s Cambridge . . . Cambridge just in front. . . . 
No, I can’t tell . . . either Oxford or Cambridge is just in front 
I can’t tell which . It’s one or the other.” Thus the excited 
commentary. Nor could commentary on this race be better. Only 
a few yards to go and all they can say is that one or the other 
is in front, but they can’t say which. We found in the end that 
it was Cambridge—by about ten feet—in 4} miles, Cambridge by 
one second in 18 minutes 57 seconds. None could wish for a better 
race than that, nor a better finish, except that if it’s a choice between 
one or the other I personally would have chosen the other. 

Looking back, I expect that the Oxford President probably wished 
he had chosen the other, too. He won the toss and was expected 
to choose the Surrey station, which would have given his crew the 
advantage of the inside berth on the long middle bends. Instead 
he chose Middlesex, which would give them a slight advantage at 
first. But in spite of an exceptionally fast stroke, Oxford could not 
use this advantage sufficiently to gain more than one and a halt 
lengths, which was not enough to allow them to take Cambridge’s 
water on the inside berth at Hammersmith. Instead they had to 
row right round that long bend on the outside, and though, at the 
end, they were still half a length up, they no longer had the strength 
to take full advantage of the inside berth on the bend at Barnes. 

But this is supposition after the event. What is certain is that 
anyone who lives to be present at another such race as this will be 


. lucky indeed 
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A SALESMAN IN CANADA 


By M. D. BUTLER (Trinity College, Oxford) 


N April rst, 1948, I sailed from Liverpool in the liner 

* Ascania ’ for Halifax, Nova Scotia. Among the passengers, 

from the first moment that they came together for the 
Customs formalities, there was a strange sense of tension, of suspense, 
for they were almost all leaving England permanently to start a 
new life in Canada. Time was standing still for these people of 
every age and class—young men who had trained in Canada during 
the war, fiancées of Canadian servicemen, young, adventurous 
families, superficially insignificant middle-aged couples, old people 
rejoining children—and all their words and wonderings were pregnant 
with regrets and hopes. For weeks they had been emigrants, active, 
planning, worried, sad, and often, I believe, afraid ; now for eight 
days there was nothing to do but eat and sleep and talk—and think ; 
almost before they realised it they were immigrants, newcomers in 
a strange land. 

As for me, I was cheating ; I was playing the game with nothing 
to lose and everything to gain. I had to find work, certainly, for I 
was allowed no dollars ; but I had my return ticket in my suitcase 
and relations to keep me from starvation—indeed, such is hospitality 
in Canada, relations to keep me from work at all, if I had been so 
inclined. So my admiration and my hopes were all with the others, 
as the boat train pulled out of Halifax, excited though I was at the 
scent and atmosphere of a new land and a strange way of life. They 
will have been there a year now. I am sure that there are few of 
them today who regret their new beginning. 

Almost as secon as I arrived in Toronto, I started to look for a 
job. It is cold and bleak in Canada in April, and I walked many 
miles, got on and off a hundred trams (“street-cars” in the new 
world) in the biting winds that seemed embittered by the skyscrapers. 
Ten, fifteen times a day I would penetrate into the steaming com- 
fort of friendly personnel-managers’ offices, and still I had no job. 
It was not that few were to be had, but that I was searching for 
the ideal ; I wanted something temporary and interesting and well- 
paid, and this was a tall order. I never imagined that the ideal 
job would be to sell clothes in a department store ; that seemed 
mechanical and dull, and probably ill-paid. But that is what I 
did, and I learnt more about Canada and her people, their customs, 
theughts and way of life, than I could have learnt in any other way. 
I went to Eaton’s, the head branch of a national chain of stores, 
employing fifteen thousand workers in Toronto alone, and was given 
a job selling in the men’s clothing department. ‘ 


First I went to school to learn to make out the different bills 
for cash, C.O.D., account and instalment purchases, and to learn 
ho - to sell things so that they stayed sold ; for the motto of the 
firm is: “ Satisfaction or money returned, and the customer is king.” 
Whatever happens he (in Canada, even for men’s clothes, more often 
she, for it is a woman’s country) must never go away disgruntled 


or ill-pleased. In each department all the goods are on display and 
each salesman sells what he can ; pay in my department was enurely 
on commission, five per cent. of the value of everything sold and 
not returned In this way a great incentive to good salesmanship 
was Offered, and pay-packets of fifteen or even twenty pounds a 
week were not uncommon. There was a keen spirit of competition 
ind virtually no restrictive feeling among the eighteen or twenty 
salesmen ; provided one played to the rules of the game (kept one’s 
own stock of clothes in good order and never stole another man’s 
sale) the thousand or more customers who passed through every 
day were anybody’s ball. I quickly learnt by experience, what I had 
been told and scarcely believed, that to sell to any but the most 
decided buyers you must gain their confidence, their friendship even ; 
and so, as time went on, I came to talk to a wide cross-section of 
the people about many things. It is intimate 
about her family that a mother or a wife will tell you, as 
she buys a golf jacket for the son or husband; it is strange how 
a man out about politics, or even his business, as 


strange the stories 


life or 


you can draw 
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he tries on a suit or a sports-jacket. I believe that the very 
anonymity of the salesman loosens the customer’s tongue. : 

At the sound of an English accent there were two immediate and 
almost universal responses. Firstly, a sympathetic and often mildly 
incredulous series of questions about the rigours of present-day 
life in the Old Country. And secondly, the almost rhetorical 
question, proudly put, with the assurance of only one possible 
answer, “How do you like Canada?” ‘Towards England the 
Canadians feel a deep, natural good will, and a desire for and conf- 
dence in her recovery so enthusiastic and naive as to be most 
refreshing to anyone lately among the governed in this country, 
But it is a friendship which only just escapes being patronising ; 
gone are the days when they laboured under a sense of inferiority, 
when they felt that the Old Country looked down on them and 
patronised them. They believe in her spirit and the strength of 
her people still, but life in Britain seems antiquated and behind the 
times. A few, but only a very few, expressed the view that England js 
again first to try to find a way of life to suit the present times, a 
pioneer on that path of reconciliation of freedom with the welfare. 
State which all free nations will have to follow. 

But that was a very far from general opinion. For most Canadians 
both the greatness of their nation (and nationalism is very strong 
in Canada) and their material abundance, which is great and fairly 
well distributed among the nation, are largely due to the competitive 
exploitation of her natural resources by free enterprise. And well 
may they be proud of their material achievements. Most salesmen 
in my department owned a car which seemed ostentatiously large 
by our standards. There can be very few homes, at any rate in the 
towns, where the refrigerator, washing-machine and electric stove 
and iron are not taken as matters of course, as necessities of life, 
Their towns are modern and almost completely devoid of slums, 
their country unspoilt and prosperous. In the world of ideas they 
are firmly bound in theory and practice to the ideal of a fair chance 
for all. Class feeling is non-existent, and even envy of riches one 
only sensed occasionally. There is no restrictionist tendency among 
labour or capital, and everywhere one senses a great and justifiable 
faith in the future expansion of the country’s power. 

At the time I was in Toronto the Ontario State Government had 
completed about half of a scheme for bringing in seventy thousand 
immigrants, and so I frequently had the opportunity of talking with 
people who had arrived quite recently in Canada, in addition to 
experiencing the keen interest of Canadians in my own reactions 
For the prospective immigrant the results of these conversations 
could scarcely have been more encouraging. In no sphere was 
there, or indeed, I believe, will there be, any shortage of jobs, and 
the higher salaries more than offset the greater cost of living. English 
education is widely respected, and English university degrees are 
for employment. Housing is 
Above 
in the 


considered a high recommendation 
difficult but easier than here, and there are no other shortages 
all, the people are perhaps the most hospitable and friendly 
world. 

To anyone who is not overburdened with capital—{1,000 is the 
allowance for the first four years—and who seeks a country where 
initiative and ability will be rewarded and those rewards can bk 
recommend too strongly 


well used, I immigration « 


Canada. 


cannot 
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By HAROLD 


Y friends often ask me (in sorrow rather than in anger) 

what it was that induced me two years ago to become a 

member of the Labour Party. To those of them who 
regard politics as a concealed battle between the rich and the poor, 
and who assume on insufficient evidence that I belong to the 
former category, my action was condemned as treachery. No 
person, they argued, who had received the privileges of a luxury 
education, who had for years enjoyed and evidently appreciated the 
benefits of capitalist society, could sincerely ally himself with the 
enemies of that society without proclaiming himself a traitor to his 
class. If politics were, in fact, no more than an organised class 
struggle, then these critics would be justified in their reproofs ; 
but to those who regard human society as an organism, constantly 
subject to renewal and change, such stratified conceptions have, or 
ought to have, no meaning. It is quite possible for someone who 
is not a member of the working classes to desire with ardent 
sincerity that the comfort, the security, the intelligence and the 
responsibility of those classes should be increased. It is quite 
possible for someone who takes delight in the ease and elegance 
of the eighteenth century to realise that in the twentieth century 
such privileged conditions can no longer apply. Nor does there 
seem to my mind to be anything treacherous or insincere in believing 
that it should be feasible, without utterly destroying our general 
levels of culture, to accord to the masses some at least of the privi- 
leges which they have hitherto been denied. It would be argued, 
I know, that such beliefs and aspirations are not in any sense the 
monopoly of the Labour Party, and that formally to align oneself 
with that party, must imply, either a sad lack of political temperance 
and judgement, or an ambition to join a winning side with an 
ardent expectation of benefits to come. It would be foolish of me 
were I to be disturbed, at my age, by such attributions of false 
motive. 

* * * * 


This is not the place or time to compose an apologia. I am 
utterly convinced that this country, alone of European Powers, can 
set that example of ordered social democracy which in our present 
age represents the only effective antidote to Communism. If one 
believes this, one must attribute to the word “democracy ” all that 
was most enlightened in the precepts of nineteenth-century Liberals ; 
and to the word “social” ali that our awakened conscience is now 
teaching regarding the responsibility of the community as a whole 
towards those who have hitherto been denied security and oppor- 
tunity. This faith does not imply the necessity of levelling down ; 
it implies only the urgent necessity of levelling up. I am not egali- 
tarian, in the sense that I do not believe that every baby born in 
this island is from the outset possessed of similar faculties. But 
I am certainly egalitarian in the sense that I firmly believe that 
every child, whatever may be the status of his parents, should from 
the outset be accorded equal «.pportunity to develop the faculties 
with which by nature he has been endowed. The intellectual 


Socialist, in these days of popular sovereignty, is, I admit, encom- 
passed by disadvantages which, unless he be very frank with himself 
and others, may degenerate into inhibitions. There are few things 
more unconvincing than the class-conscious intellectual who apes the 
comradely manners of- the born Labour leader. He should not 
attempt such travesties. His function, if he possesses any function 
(and there are those who doubt it), should be to analyse, define and 
false lines of development. He should not be intimidated 
by being accused of being “high-brow”: he should, if he is to 


criticise 


retain his sincerity, keep his brow high. He will receive no rewards 
lor such a stance ; but at least he will not sacrifice respect. 
7 7 . * 
It e¢ Social Democrat is to avoid degenerating into the social 
demagogue, he must refrain from flattering the masses (who dislike 


lattered) and must remain alert to tendencies which, if they 


de P, may mar utterly the fair garden we might win. Among 
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these tendencies is one which I recognise and deplore. In their 
animosity towards the previous aristocratic system—an animosity 
which was perhaps invented, and is certainly exploited, by political 
propagandists—the masses are tending to deride, not merely what 
was valueless in the system, but what was valuable. They are tending 
even to deride knowledge. The popular Press and the cinema 
industry, wishing to please the public, are inclined to pander to 
this disgraceful indifference to learning, to this disgraceful adulation 
of ignorance. There spreads an increasing and abominable laxity 
in the handling of facts. We all make mistakes sometimes, but we 
do not make deliberate mistakes, and when detected in inaccuracy 
we feel pain and shame. What is so distressing as a modern ten- 
dency is that people who minister to public entertainment make 
mistakes deliberately, and indulge in distortions of fact, in the belief 
that such lapses from veracity will render their themes more com- 
prehensible to the public or more attractive. People throughout the 
ages have indulged in the practice of telling lies ; what is so disturb- 
ing is that many quite responsible people are today prepared to write 
books or to produce films which they themselves know to be 
inaccurate and untruthful ; and that, when detected in their falsity, 
they dismiss their critics as old-fashioned and feel no sense of shame. 


* * * * 


The other night I went to a film entitled The Bad Lord Byron. 
I blush to confess that this film was not of Hollywood manufacture 
but a British production. It is not my business upon this page to 
indulge in film criticism; that task is admirably accomplished by 
Virginia Graham. But this particular film is so striking an example 
of the tendency to flout knowledge without shame that I cannot 
refrain from imparting to others the distress and anger which I 
felt. It is questionable in any case whether the intricacies of Byron’s 
love affairs lend themselves to the cruder forms of statement ; the 
difficulty is not surmounted by the abominable device of representing 
Augusta Leigh as an old friend of the family, as some country neigh- 
bour. Yet even if one were to tolerate this intolerable distortion, 
one is left with the impression that the producers of this film, who 
have spent much time and money on the elaboration of unimportant 
aspects of the story, have taken no real trouble to verify or conform 
to the facts. The main characters—such as Augusta, Caroline Lamb, 
Teresa Guiccioli and John Cam Hobhouse—bear but slight relation 
to the originals ; they are little more than dressed-up dolls exhibited 
one by one upon a counter. The mass of information which is 
available regarding Byron and his circle appears to have been 
ignored by the producers. Byron did not limp in the way that is 
here represented, he slithered; he did not talk with the voice of 
a B.B.C. announcer, he talked with the Devonshire House drawl with 
an undertone of Scotch; in no circumstances would he ever have 
dreamt of bringing a walking stick into a drawing room or calling 
Hobhouse “John.” Fletcher was not the meek attorney hereia 
represented ;.he was a tall man with a tough beard and a strong 
Nottinghamshire accent. The house of the primate Capsali at 
Missolonghi was not an adaptation of an old English tea room, but 
a Turkish konak. Byron never fought an engagement with the 
Austrian soldiery ; they did not dance minuets at fashionable balls 
in 1813 ; Pietro Gamba was fair, not dark ; and no known gondolier 
ever dressed up as a Neapolitan fisherman. 


* 7 * * 


A little more professional self-respect on the part of the producers 
could have spared us these howlers and distortions. Let them cross 
the square and visit The Queen of Spades, in which the superb 
acting of Edith Evans is enhanced by the scholarly brilliance of 
Oliver Messel’s designs. But would they care ? To them, it would 
seem, true representation is an old-fashioned fad. In feeling thus 
they are in line with this dread tendency which, in that it appeases 
ignorance and derides knowledge, may bring with it a slovenly attt- 
tude towards truth itself. If that happens, then Social Democracy 
will not defeat totalitarianism 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 

“ Daphne Laureola,” By James Bridie. (Wyndham’s.) 

Tue first act of Mr. Bridie’s new play takes place in a Soho 
Restaurant, Le Toit aux Porcs, which is filled with the sort of con- 
temporary London characters with whom we are all too drearily 
familiar. But the restaurant also contains two persons sitting alone 
at adjacent tables, and who, by their silence in the early part of the 
scene, immediately arouse our interest. One of these persons is Dame 
Edith Evans, dressed in amber satin and thoughtfully drinking 
double brandies ; the other is an intense young Pole, who is reading 
2 book. When Lady Pitts finally breaks her silence, it is to burst 
into song, and to follow this up with a violent monologue about life 
in general and her own origins in particular. Her drunken remarks 
cause the young Pole to fall romantically in love with her, and the 
monologue ends with Lady Pitts inviting everyone in the restaurant to 
tea at her house next day. The arrival of her chauffeur-guard, whose 
duty it is to look after Lady Pitts during her periods of dipsomania, 
completes the act. 

The very skilful writing of this preliminary scene, added to the 
unexpected and topsy-turvy quality of much of it, seemed to me 
singularly promising. For a brief moment it looked as though Mr. 
Bridie had contrived a play which would prove philosophical as 
well as clever, and constitute a buoyant attack upon the mentality of 
the business-men, the spivs and the shop-girls in the restaurant. This 
moment of illusion did not survive the opening of the second act, 
when we meet Lady Pitts’ invalid husband (Felix Aylmer), a 
worldly-wise but sentimental octogenarian deeply versed in clichés, 
and find that Lady Pitts herself is simply a middle-aged blonde 
woman who is rich, lives in Hampstead and drinks. With the 
arrival of the guests she has asked to tea (and forgotten all about) the 
humour and purpose of the play both become unbearably common- 
place, and we are left watching Dame Edith brilliantly sustaining a 
part far beneath her powers. In the third act the moral of the play 
becomes entirely clear—Lady Pitts, now a widow, has married the 
chauffeur. In a final speech in Le Toit aux Porcs, she attacks the 
Pole and through him all young men for being foolish enough to 
imagine that any woman is a figure of romance. 

There can seldom have been a successful play with a first act so 
misleading. Neither the title nor the irrelevant introduction of a 
pot of laurel can raise Daphne Laureola into the realms of symbolism, 
any more than the spectacular performance of Dame Edith, and the 
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exceedingly sharp and good acting of Mr. Peter Finch as the Pole, 
can prevent one from being bored and then exasperated by this 
unctuous presentation of a set of platitudes. The exasperation we 
feel is born of real disappointment, for at the beginning of -his play 
Mr. Bridie appeared to promise us something fresh, sensitive and 
profound ; but he clearly thought better of it. And perhaps the 
tempests of laughter from his delighted audience will seem to him an 
adequate reward. JAMES Pope-HENNESSy, 


Summer in December. By James Liggatt. (Comedy.) 

CoLLectors of dramatic clichés—but nobody else that I can think 
of—should hurry, while there is yet time, to see this comedy of love 
in the hotel-lounge, at Saccharine-on-Sea. One estranged couple 
is brought together by a sick child, another by the promise of a 
child to come. The old old problem of the English stage—which 
are the funniest: retired colonels, foreigners or the lower orders? 
—is solved by having a caricature of each. All that is lacking is 
a sliding-panel and a she-ancient with an iron will. There is litte 
opportunity, with such stale stock to sell, for any of the players 
to surprise us or delight, and it is kindest to name only Mr. 
Frank Lawton and Miss Irene Hand], who do at any rate play 
up to each other with professional briskness and a pleasure of 
their own at each other’s prompt competence. 

Why anybody should prefer this stuff to the cinema at its most 
banal is beyond comprehension, but it is only fair to report that on 
the evening of my visit the theatre was filled with folk who cooed 
over the two players in their teens, and passed along every row 
the opinion that Miss Handl was a scream, dear, and that the whole 
house trembled with shocked delight when a dashing actress, 
summoning up all her courage and professional skill, boldly 
uttered the word “ bloody.” CyriL Ray. 


THE CINEMA 


“ Angelina.” (Academy.)——‘ Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream 
House.” -(Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion.) ——‘* Cardboard 
Cavalier.” (Odeon.) 

Ir is a wonderful experience to see an actress whose fame has been 

won by nothing but an ability to act. Mme. Anna Magnani is not 

beautiful ; she is not even charming, and to those whose knowledge 
of Italian is confined to remarks such as Quanto costa questa and 

Buona sera she is all but incomprehensible. Yet none of this matters. 

One is aware the moment she appears on the screen that she can 

and will act everybody else off it. At the same time it is hard to 

believe she is acting. Here is a woman who enters into a palit s0 
completely, loses her own identity so entirely, that it becomes 
impossible for one to conceive of her living outside her role. In 

Angelina Mme. Magnani is a mother of a large family living in 

the slums of Rome, and being of a fiery temperament she heads a 

revolt of housewives against the corruption and negligence of the 

Government, leading her monstrous regiment of women to loot a 

grocer’s shop, to take over an unoccupied block of flats and in general 

to make a deal of highly diverting trouble. 

M. Luigi Zampa has directed this film, showing as he did in 
Vivere in Pace his affection for poverty and the brave hearts that 
beat therein ; and certainly his background of appalling squalor adds 
poignancy to his Angelina’s courageous effort to enter the field of 
politics. Yet in spite of his skilled direction, it is to the players 
that we are most indebted. Never once playing for effect, unaware 
of her humour or pathos, fighting her battles, nursing her baby, 
haranguing her troops or slumping in utter weariness and disillusion- 
ment, Mme. Magnani gives a memorable and moving picture of 3 
woman of the people. And to the other dozen or so actors and 
actresses who support her, vivid of face, extravagant of gesture and 
ureless of tongue, must due honour also be paid. 


* 7 * . 


With Miss Myrna Loy, Mr. Cary Grant and Mr. Melvyn Douglas 
gathered together in one film one could not, being mortal, expect 
it to be anything but divine, so it is in the natural order of things 
that Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House should be a disappoint- 
ment. Not a terrible disappointment, but the sort experienced by 4 
cook when hei soufflé doesn’t rise. This film though, like many a 
flat soufflé before it, tastes good, and for those who have bought 
houses on impulse it will be especially palatable. It is fun watching 
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this happy trio locking themselves into cupboards, sleeping on the 
foor of a windowless house, struggling with architects, builders 
and a gentleman who digs a 200 feet well a few yards away from 
q natural spring which eventually bursts through the cellar floor ; 
but I, personally, want more than fun from these three. Or is it 
perhaps that the fun is too much on the same note ? 


* * * * 


It is hard to know what to say about Cardicard Cavalier, for in 
a way it is too awful for any words and in another way it isn’t. 
The year is 1658, Miss Margaret Lockwood is Nell Gwynne and 
Mr. Sid Field a gentleman called Sidcup Butterfield, and it would 
be unnatural in the circumstances if one did not start the film 
with grave misgivings. Speaking for myself, I think one would have 
to have a consuming passion for Mr. Field to be able to endure one 
third of it with any pleasure, but then with me a little farce goes 
avery long way. Here there is practically no moment when anybody 
is vertical, no moment when somebody is not throwing something at 
someone else or falling into a moat or getting knocked down by a 
collapsing bed or buried in a fall of snow. Custard pies, oranges 
and eggs whizz through the air, and Mr. Field runs into every door 
and trips over every hazard. He is immensely endearing, but I 
would not say he was at his best. The dialogue, which is of the 
“Dost thou love me ? Yes, I emphatically dost” order, I found, 
to my slight shame, extremely funny at times, and I was also 
impressed by Mr. Jerry Desmonde, Mr. Field’s stage stooge, who 
shows he has a talent for serious acting. Let me add that the 
audience laughed itself into fits. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 

At the Royal Philharmonic Society’s concert on March 23rd Sir 
Thomas Beecham conducted the Luton Choral Society and the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra in a performance of Haydn’s The 
Creation. It is a very strange reflection that this work can ever 
have been mentioned in the same breath with Handel’s Messiah or 
even remotely rivalled it in popularity. Apart from some moments 
of grandeur near the beginning, the music very seldom transcends 
the limitations of the text, which are also those of the later eighteenth 
century. A conflation of the first chapter of Genesis and Paradise 
Lost Book VII, translated into German (and then back into English, 
for our benefit) naturally retains all that is weakest in Milton and 
loses all his poetry. Haydn approaches his tremendous subject 
naively, quite unaware of the scale required and of those intellectual 
implications which Milton never for a moment forgets. 

Haydn writes almost like a “ primitive” and the God of The 
Creation seems to be littke more than a magic carpenter making the 
contents and décor for a large-scale Noah’s Ark. He only speaks 
once, through the mouth of Raphael, when He bids the “ winged ” 
and “finny tribes” to be fruitful and multiply ; and His utterance, 
though given the musical trappings of solemnity, is quite un-awful. 
Raphael, Uriel and Gabriel are so many lay figures whose sole reason 
for existing is to tell each other the story. But it is Adam and Eve 
who, shorn of Milton’s intellectuality and sensuality alike, stand 
most denuded of interest or vitality, so that they are in the greatest 
need of the figleaf of Haydn’s music. It is not much more, for it 
leaves large expanses of their dullness quite uncovered. 

It is astonishing that exactly one decade separated the first 
performance of The Creation trom that of Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony. The nature whose creation is sung by Haydn is wholly 
that of the eighteenth century—formal, generalised, fundamentally 
bookish and virtually uninhabited except by beings equally con- 
ventional. That was 1798, when Haydn was sixty-six. Compare 
his “ softly purling ” brook with the stream which flows through the 
slow movement of Beethoven’s symphony in 1808, or Adam and 
Eve’s interminable sentiments with the human beings who dance 
and exult in Beethoven’s last two movements. And yet there were 
only twenty-eight years, a generation, between the two composers, 
and Beethoven’s “ nature ” is still felt with a sensibility whose forma- 
tion and training were those of the old century. But Haydn’s text 
was forty years old when he set it, and there was no tradition of 
oratorio in Austria, Little wonder then that The Creation only 
occasionally gives us a glimpse of the great Haydn of the op. 76 
String quartets and the Salomon symphonies, all works composed in 
the same decade. 


* * . . 


Che New Era Concert Scciety 
two more modern works at t! 


combined Brahms’ Requiem with 
Albert Hall concert on March 25th. 
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In Falla’s Nights in the Gardens of Spain Gonzalo Soriano played 
the solo part, and showed himself a sensitive musician as well as a 
fine pianist. But vast and echoing spaces of the Albert Hall destroy 
half the effect of this music—subtle, evocative and best heard in a 
small hall where every note and phrase makes its point clear at once. 
Tippett’s concerto for double string orchestra, very well played by 
the Philharmonia Orchestra conducted by Richard Austin, stood up 
much better to its surroundings. Certainly the buoyant rhythms 
and easy melody of the first and last movements were very effective, 
though many a nice point of phrasing and interlocking between the 
two bodies of strings was inevitably lost. The slow movement, 
beautiful in itself, never seems to me quite to belong to the other 
two, and it certainly needs a very much smaller hall for the intimate 
lyrical quality of the solo passages to make itself felt. 


MartTIN Cooper. 


ART 


THIS is going to be about “ Young Contemporaries ” at the R.B.A 
Galleries, and I must warn you that it will read rather like a draft 
Civil Service return. “ Young Contemporaries” is an exhibition 
of work by students from thirty-four art schools in Greater London 
It is uneven, sometimes naive, sometimes pedestrian, more often 
stimulating, never tired, very varied, and quite the best of its kind 
I have seen. None of the names is known; so you may study the 
500 works without preconceptions. If you happen to be knowledge- 
able about such things, it may be tempting to try to place a work 
as having come from a particular school—I would guess, for example, 
that Leo E. Walmsley and Lawrence Hill come from Goldsmith’s 
College ; Peter Johnson and Hugh Mackinnon from the Anglo- 
French Art Centre; P. Dunbar and R. Hunt from Camberwell— 
but at such a dangerous game I for one am certainly placing no bets 


“ 


There is a considerable quantity of good student painting, straight- 
forwardly observed and straightforwardly recorded. You might note 
Nos. 105 and 110 by Evelyn Williams ; A. W. Bowyer’s Crimson 
Jacket ; Victor Freeborn’s John-like child on Hogsmill Bridge ; 
or such notes of a moment’s perception as After the Rain by 
Francois Roux, or P. D. Kermode’s Hoardings by Night. In many 
of these, however, the material has been insufficiently fashioned 
to produce a result of any permanence. Claude Harrison, in his 
double portrait, has attempted something ; but the effect remains 
rather feathery and lightweight. Norman Adams, Howard Hodgkin, 
Catherine Beverley, P. Nash, Christopher Mason, James Van Hear 
and George H. Pearson are amongst those trying to impose some 
sort of unity upon their subject-matter with varying degrees of 
Success. 

Flirtations with every conceivable manner take place shamelessly 
on every hand. Sometimes true understanding is lacking. Norman 
Rodgers often seems to borrow his arched distortions from Wyndham 
Lewis without cause, and No. 207 is perhaps his most successful 
picture because least forced. Sometimes on the other hand, the 
digestive juices of these young artists are quite terrifyingly potent. 
It is really rather disquieting to find the sincerest form of flattery 
carried to such lengths as has been done by N. B. Town, in his 
assimilation of Keith Vaughan’s vision and technique, by Antony 
Kerr in his skilful recollection of Bonnard, or James Taylor in his 
first-rate pastiche of a 1924-6 Picasso. These are clearly painters 
of ability, however, as is Hugh Mackinnon, whose red and blue 
abstract seems neither better nor worse than the bulk of the output 
of the Bazaine-Manessier group in Paris. The other big abstract 
in this room, by Martin Froy, owes something to Klee, but not 
unpleasantly. Other names which emerge from the crowd as 
individual talents are Daphne Henke, Peter Foldes, Robin Rae, who 
contributes some gently surreal work of technical competence, and 
Ivor Fox, who has turned from a nicely drawn realism to a style 
derived from Colquhoun (not yet mastered in the human figure). 


Excellent lithographs are shown by Kenneth Bale, Hermina Gerstl, 
Alice M. Lambe, Joan Zeeprat, Alastair Grant, Bernard Cheese, 
Silvia Cowgill, Robert Tavener and Ronald Jackson. The sculpture 
on the whole is less lively, but J. P. Turner’s diluted Moore (452) 
is nicely done, Gerald Scott’s ambitious group  well-considered, 
and Grant Henke’s Two Fishermen completely successful at its 
level, in its composition and linking of rhythms. This show is very 
well worth a visit, and the prices will surprise you. 


M. H. MIpDDLETON. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


L’AFFAIRE KRAVCHENKO 

Sirn.—Mrs. Tanya Matthews’s article L’Affaire Kravchenko has struck me 
as one-sided, redolent of or, rather, immersed in, the atmosphere of 
impassioned party spirit that prevailed in the court-room itself, and, 
therefore, unworthy of the traditions of intellectual probity and fair play 
which the Spectator makes it a point to keep up. And I cannot help 
thinking it was in the circumstances hazardous to entrust to the pen of 
a Russian woman an article in which severe impartiality was the first 
requisite. 

While the author has chosen to set the greatest store on the evidence 
given by the Kravchenko witnesses, an evidence which may often sound 
suspicious for reasons identical and inverse to those that tend to discredit 
the Soviet witnesses’ testimony, she has dismissed the British witnesses 
with easy jokes, has omitted to mention the very important testimony 
of the American writer Albert Kahn, and has airily lumped under the label 
of “simpletons or fanatics” such men as Vercors, Martin-Chauffier, 
Farge, Cassou, d’Astier, Joliot-Curie, and several other university pro- 
fessors ! 

Such proceeding is most discourteous and un-British. 
has also given the impression that General Rudenko acted as a fanatic 
vomiting abuse, whereas the real fact is that the Soviet army officer, while 
dealing with his adversary in a straightforward soldier's manner, spoke 
in a very quiet voice and with never-to-be-ruffled self-control, while 
Kravchenko reached one of the summits of his pulpit-punching, stamping, 
foaming, howling, insulting performance. Indeed, even Kravchenko’s 
hottest supporters had to admit that he had gone too far in that instance, 
and President Durkheim to protest against that treatment of a Red Army 
general, in the name of decency and courtesy. 

But the most surprising statement is that about the Communist Party 
being responsible for the trial. It was Kravchenko who brought an action 
for libel against Les Lettres Francaises, wasn’t it? But the libel angle 
of the matter should not be over-emphasised. When asked why he had 
not sued American journalists who had been quite as unkind to him, 
Kravchenko blurted out that it was because, whereas the American Com- 
munist Party was negligible, the French Communist Party was something 
“worth attending to.” That is why he has come here to fight it. 

He will probably get Les Lettres Frangaises condemned, and what will 
be the result of it? He will contribute to increase the power of the 
Communist Party, who will exploit the condemnation to their own 
advantage. That has always been the outcome of any maladroit and 
challenging action against them. From 1940 to 1944 they were persecuted 
first by Daladier, then by Laval-Hitler: the result of it was the stupendous 
increase of their number within that period. That is why I think—for 


The reporter 


I am no Communist—that an article such as Mrs. Tanya Matthews’s 
defeats its own ends. The one entitled Frontier in France is much 
better.— Yours truly, JEAN BAILHACHE. 


et O.), France. 


IN HOSPITALS 


1§ rue Dailly, St. Omer (S. 


VISITS TO CHILDREN 


Sirn,—Mr. Monro Davies gives “ Sundays, 2-4” as the time for visiting 
children’s wards at Guy’s Hospital. For about a year and a half the 
time has in fact been 5.30-6 on any day of the week, by arrangement 
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THE EDITOR 


between the parents and the ward sisters. Special consideration has to be 
given to people living some distance away, but Londoners usually visit 
1 


daily at first, although after a short time most parents and children are 
content with less. 


These individual arrangements have several advantages over the usual 
visiting days. A homesick child sees his mother shortly before he goes 
to sleep, and wakes next morning to the assurance that she will be 
coming to see him again that very day. The tears, tantrums and 
temperatures of visiting day are abolished as far as older children are 
concerned, and they soon accept arrival and departure more or less 
casually ; unfortunately the same cannot be said of young children, but 
we may hope to avoid producing the occasionally severe consequences 
of separation from the family, like those which your correspondents 
Mrs. Dunlop and Mr. Thornton have unhappily experienced. The 
anxiety of the parents is mitigated when they find that the timing of their 
visits is decided by consultation between them and the sister and not 
by an impersonal rule ; if, like Mr. Davies, they feel that they have a 
fundamental right to visit their children they can do so, but most are 
more concerned to do what will be best for the child than to argue a 
proposition and are glad to be advised by an experienced sick children’s 
nurse. 

There are two main objections to visiting. One is the disturbance of 
ward routine. This is a real difficulty, particularly in teaching hospitals, 
but short visits by a few parents at the end of every afternoon do not 
stop the medical work of a ward ; a mass visitation lasting two hours once 
or twice a week does. The other objection is due to the risk of introducing 
infection. Children should not be allowed to visit hospitals. The chance 
that an adult may start an outbreak of an infectious fever is negligible, 
but infections of the upper respiratory tract may be dangerous, and there 
are parents who do not think of staying away when they develop roaring 
colds. If such people come in as part of a flood sweeping up the ward 
at two minutes past two on Sunday afternoon they can not be picked 
out, whereas the treatment of visitors as individuals, who need the 
permission of the sister or staff nurse to enter the ward, allows her to 
discriminate and explain.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, PHirp Evans. 

Keats House, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E.1. 


Sir,—Your correspondents give sad confirmation of my contention that 
far more serious damage is done by complete isolation than by the passing 
“chaos ” in the wards that follows visiting hours. Mr. Whitcombe simply 
gives the view of nurses, who are very conscious of the “ nuisance” 
caused but, not usually being parents themselves, do not understand 
that emotional demonstrations mean very little, whereas the suppression 
of emotion may be very dangerous. The proper care of children is 
always a “nuisance,” and I feel that this is the real reason for the rule 
which the hospitals seek to justify by superficial psychological arguments 
that do not bear serious investigation. They are certainly not very ready 
to make concessions, as if they do it for one child it is difficult to refuse 
it for another. I can quote a particularly unpleasant case when a mother 
with her small boy dying (in a private ward) was informed that visitors 
were not allowed to stay with dying patients, and that she should wait 
in the next room. (She of course refused.) 


The favt is that hospitals do not like the public coming in and seize 
on any pretext to exclude us. Even for adults, visiting twice a week 
only is a common rule for public wards, whereas in military hospitals it 
allowed daily without any administrative inconvenience. On _ the 
contrary, I believe it is good for the staff as well as the patients as 
it brings them into more general contact with the outside world and has 
a humanising effect. In private wards daily visiting is almost universal 
for children and adults. My solicitors moreover advise me that this 
regulation has no legal basis, and that parents can not be refused access to 
their children, if they insist, at a reasonable hour ; failing of course some 
clear-cut reason such as infectious disease. We are thus faced with a 
situation where local authorities are arrogating to themselves a power 
whose legality is doubtful, on scientific arguments which are highly 
questionable. In modern society, where some regulation is essential, it 
is vital to resist such encroachments on the proper rights and functions 
of the individual, unless supported by more compelling reasons than the 
specious logic of a few technicians, who can invariably be found to justify 
the most odious practices. 


is 


It is significant that in the London “Big Five,’ where one might 

a child with some confidence, parents, even if there is no actual 

have facilities for satisfying themselves of the children’s well-being. 

It is only in smaller and less reputable institutions that parents are $0 

carefully excluded altogether.—Yours faithfully, H. G. Monro Davies. 
Traveller's Lf lub, Ss Ww. 
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NOW ready ..’TWO MORE large | 


impressions of Spencer Chapman’s epic of adventure 


THE JUNGLE IS 
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Magnificent Christopher Sykes ‘A whole Odyssey in itself? — John Keir Cross 

“Terrific — Compton Mackenzie ‘Fills one with pride to read it’ — Danie/ George 
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ALSO IN GREAT DEMAND: ALDOUS HUXLEY’S f 
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APE AND ESSENCE : 


“The most powerfully moving book that has appeared since the ‘war’ — Times Literary Supplement 


7s. Op. NET 


Look our next month for Compron Mackenzie's latest novel, a Highland extravaganza in 
the manner, and with many of the characters, of The Monarch of the Glen. It will be published 
under the title of HUNTING THE FAIRIFS. Crown octavo. Ten shillings and sixpence net, , 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 


Sir,—Sir Angus Watson seems to be so blinded by his moral passions as 
to have lost all sight of elementary principles of logic. He makes an 
attempt to arouse prejudice against A.1.D. by the use of such phrases as 
revolting and this “bestial and unsavoury subject,” 
besides the unnecessary reference to “ pagan Russia and Germany.” What 


442 


“ this practice ™ 
are the facts? 

In the first place, the danger of a married man never knowing if 
his child is his own is greatly exaggerated. How many wives are going to 


resort to this practice without informing their husbands? And _ surely 
i iS a simple matter to make mutual consent a necessary precedent 
condition? Neither is there any real basis for the picture of distracted 


mothers wondering as to the true identity of the fathers of their children. 
In the first place, if the mother was willing, why should she torment 
way? Besides, the donor is really no more than partly 
and plays a similar part to that of a doctor performing 
i minor operation to cure sterility. Neither is adoption a completely 
satisfactory method for satisfying the maternal instinct ; to women 
the actual process of childbirth is instinctively desired, and they should not 
bec: slight physical 


herself in this 
the father in act, 


most 


be deprived of this use of 
impediments 
Sir Angus Watson complains that our 


offending the laws which govern creation * by introducing the “ methods 


Supreme experience 


* pseudo-scientists ” (?) “are 


of the stockyard.” ‘There is no reason to assume that the practice would 
become prevalent, and surely Sir Angus realises that the history of civilisa- 
tion is very largely the result of gradually growing control] over the “ laws 
Of course there is a case against A.I.D., and there will have 
to be many Nevertheless Sir Angus Watson’s 
letter seems to be a perfect example of how not to present the case. How, 
for example would he justify the making of the process illegal, on grounds 
Is A.I.D., if permitted under certain conditions, 


ef creation.” 


safeguards against abuse. 


other than superstition? 


among which would be the mutual consent of al! parties concerned, a 
crime against either person or property?—I am, yours faithfully, 
154 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 ]. HENDERSON 


Sir, -I quite agree with Sir Angus Watson that it is not unnatural 
that decent people should hesitate to discuss in public this degrading 
subject Nevertheless if artificial insemination among human beings is 


legally permitted in this country, strenuous efforts should be made to make 


legal ro that end I suggest that representatives of all the Churches 
and other appropriate organisations should form a committee with the 
object of securing legislation on the subject 

Such a perversion of nature is but a base form of adultery, and what 


Moreover, such a departure 
must raise all 
therefore trust that this 


is morally wrong cannot be physically mght 

from recognised standards of decent family 
manrer of legal difficulties and complications. I 
will not be allowed to drift through lack of bold action, and 


life surely 


vital matter 


that, in the interests of national morality and the sanctity of family life, 
such a committee as I have suggested will be formed without delay 
Yours, &c., P. A. SHAW 


Hightie id, Side up. 


CHARLES THE MARTYR 


Church of England, with the sanction of the State, definitely 

nonised Charles the King ” (W. H. Hutton, The English Saints, Bampton 
Lectures, 1903, p. 351 and if your correspondent, Miss Jessie S. Boyd, 
imine for herself a copy of the Prayer Book of 1662, or any edition 
to 1859, she will discover in the Calendar, against the date January 


Sir,—“ The 


will ex 
of it up 


30th, these words, printed in red letters or the equivalent: “ King Charles 


Martyr Provision for the religious observance of this day was made by 
statute 12 Car. 11. c. 30 (confirmed by 13 Car. 11. statute 1. c. 11 In the 
original Form of Service (1661), King Charles is explicitly described as 
‘this thy blessed Saint and Martyr.” ‘he revised Form, incorporated 


in the Prayer Book, speaks of “ the Martyrdom of the blessed King Charles 
the | Bishop Seth Ward, writing in 1663, him as “the 
only person canonized for ” by the Church of England. 

It is disputable whether the extrusion of the State Services in 
the name of King Charles from the 


irst.”” describes 


a martyr 
1859 


should have entailed omission of the 


Calendar. It is quite clear that the omission of his name from the Praver 
Book Calendar (to which, in the opinion of many of us, it ought to be 
officially restored) did not involve his expulsion from “the noble Army of 
Martyrs.” In the words of Bishop Creighton: “Had Charles been 
willing to abandon the Church, or to give up Episcopacy, he might have 

ved his throne and his life. But on this point Charles stood firm: for 
this he died, and by dying saved it for the future.”"—Yours faithfully, 

Dean’s Yard, S.W.1 CHARLES SMYTH 


Sir Phe question of whether Charles was a martyr does not depend 
on the fiat of th or that ecclesiastical body, but is one of s nple I 
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A martyr is not necessarily a saint—if we may trust St. Paul—but he is, 
as I conceive it, one who deliberately elects to sacrifice his own life rather 
than betray a cause that he, at least, considers good. Judged by this test, 
Strafford, though a hero, was not a martyr ; Laud, whether or not there 
is a case for canonising him, was not a martyr ; a soldier who falls jp 
battle is not a martyr. 

But Charles, in point of indisputable fact, was—and in a double sense : 
for he was a martyr to the Church and a martyr to the Constitution or, 
as he himself put it with. his dying breath, “the martyr of the people.” 
Up to the l!ast he could, by betraying either or both of these, have saved 
his life and, if not his sovereignty, at least his crown. But he deliberately 
elected to sacrifice his own life rather than do this and, from his point 
the sacrifice was not in vain, for by that one blow of the axe was 
all the work of Marston and Naseby, of Pym and Cromwell. 
he had stood for in the Civil War came back at the Restoration, 
and the Restoration was the inevitable sequel and consequence of his 
martyrdom.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

The Oaks, Berkhamsted, Herts. ESME WINGFIELD-STRATFORD, 


THE AKABA ARGUMENT 


Sir,—With reference to the note in the Spectator of March 25th, The Akabg 
Argument, I should like to draw your attention to the findings of the 
Acting Mediator for Palestine, Dr. Bunche, as reported by Reuter in the 
British Press on March 23rd. According to Dr. Bunche’s findings there 
s no hint whatever of any violation of the terms of the Israeli-Egyptian 
agreement, the situation in the Gulf of Akaba 
is described as quiet, your charge that the “ armoured Jewish excursion 
to the Gulf of Akaba . . . is a clear threat to the integrity of Transjordan” 
wholly unsubstantiated and, unless one . really 
a situation already explosive enough, no purpose can 


of view, 
undone 
All that 


armistice moreover as 


seems to be intends to 


add more fuel to 


be served by such accusations, except to embitter the feelings between 
Britain and Israel, from, which, I think, neither the cause of peace in 
the Middle East, nor the interests of Britain and Israel, stand 
gain anything. 

As to an Israeli withdrawal from the Gulf of Akaba, it seems that 
unless you regard the U.N. award of November 29th, 1947, under which 
this area was given to Israel, as a nullity, there would be no point in 
such a withdrawal ; moreover, as this area is accordingly as much under 
Israeli sovereignty as any other part of that State, Israel has as much 


right to station troops there as it is entitled to have its troops in Tel-Aviv 


or Haifa. As to the negotiations with Syria, I should like to point out 
that under the U.N. resolution of November 29th, 1947, Eastern Galilee 


is reported in 


Ei! NATHAN 


vas awarded to the Jewish State, and not to the Arabs, 
your note.—Yours faithfully, 

106 Shirland Road, W.9. 

{The dispatch of a military expedition to 
which you are negotiating an agreement 
If the U.N. partition award of November 29th, 1947, is to be the bi 
of Israel's to make this plain to the world would 
be for Israel to evacuate those areas which she now occupies and which 
the award ; notably, Jerusalem, 


State with 


threat 


the border of a 
is usually considered a 
SiS 
actions, the best way 
vere not allotted to the Jews under 


Galilee and Jaffa—Ep., Speciator.} 


LIME TREES AND ROYALTY 


Sir,—It will be interesting to know whether any of 
support Sir William Beach Thomas's suggestion that certain clumps of 
limes may have been planted as a Jacobite emblem, for this is entirely 


your readers can 


contrary to the tradition, which I have heard more than once, that the lime 
vhen planted formally in clump, avenue or circle, was a sign of a Whig 
family, and was planted by those who supported William III. I cannot 
see any connection between the lime and the Jacobite cause ; whereas 
ts association—a tree commonly planted in Holland—with “ Dutch” 
William, is easy to see. 

One cannot help wondering whether whoever alleged a Jacobite reason 


for the clumps referred to by Sir William Beach Thomas j 
up the planting of limes with the planting of Scots pine by families of 
Not only are there a number of individual Scots 
pine known as “Charley Trees” in various parts of the country, but in 
South Wales there are not only the clumps of Scots pine at Dynevor 
Castle said to have been planted to commemorate the “ Forty-Five,” but 
at Llanvihangel-Crucorney, near Abergavenny, there are stil] few 
in avenue of these pines which were, so tradition says, planted 


had not mixec 


Jacobite sympathy. 


also 





trees left of 


to commemorate the same event. In several cases known to me, i 








been proved that the planters of lime avenues and circles were 
lecidedly Whigs, and supporters of William III, and were therefore 
rdly likely to have been ardent Jacobites.—Yours faithfully, 
R. C. B. GARDNER. 
Secretary, The Royal Forestry Society of England and Wales. 


#9 Russe W.C.1. 
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‘Oy The fable of the fish and the facts 


There was once a Fish so huge and old and cunning that no-one said him nay, and 
so wonderfully ugly that his friends avoided the subject. “* Great king !” cried a school 
of small whales, saluting as they passed. ‘* Tide-breather !” “‘ Stream-snorter !”” 


* Storm-swallower !”’ The Fish grinned terribly. *‘ Poetry,” said he, “‘ Poetry... 
Now, in plain human prose, what am I but so many tons of cooking fats...” 
There's a time for rhetoric and a time for simple statement. TI, if they liked, might describe 
their manifold production processes in terms to make a pageant seem prosaic. They 
would rather tell you that their direct exports for 1947-8 amounted to over ££10,000,000, 
that, if indirect exports are included, they made well over {/1 out of 
every {100 won by the whole country in overseas markets. Every 
£1 earned that way is worth a cwt. of ¢ rchestral accompaniment, 
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SOCIAL PRAGMATISM 


Sir,—I must protest at misinterpretation of my views in Mr. C. E. 


Vulliamy’s review of my book Social Pragmatism. Whatever Mr. Vulliamy 


means by saying that I am “concerned with a systematic achievement 


of happiness”—and I devote considerable space to my reasons for 


rejecting the view that happiness is normally to be regarded as an object 
of pursuit—his statement that my “ doctrine is that of eudemonism ” must 
be flatly contradicted. Eudemonism, both individual and social, is a 
system of ethics, and to represent me as advancing any type of ethic is 
to misstate my whole position. My “doctrine” is not eudemonism, but 
social pragmatism, which dispenses entirely with the moral “ ought,” 
whether overt or implied, and “deals solely in counsels of expediency 
a term I define), and that 


derived from ideas of universal desirability ” 
my book is no more ethical than a cookery-book? The principal aim of 
my book was to point out that there already exists a non-ethical stand- 
point of evaluation from which ethical systems themselves can be judged. 
On this basis, having defined my terms, I proceed to argue that moralism 
is on balance a bad thing. 

Secondly: Mr. Vulliamy 
disguised revival of Cartesian dualism.” This is cautious criticism but 


none the less calls for rebuttal. The reference is to my discussion of 


physical and psychological determinism. These I treat as equally 
legitimate modes of interpretation, according to the context of the enquiry, 
so that I accept the existence of two separate standpoints from which one 
particular chain of events, i.e., human activity, can be viewed. There 
is not an iota of Cartesian dualism, or any other metaphysic, in this. 
On the contrary I say (p. 40) ; “ The view that there are two sets of causal 
laws, the psychological and the physical, is unhelpful because it introduces 
an element of dualism into our world-view, involving insoluble problems 
at the point of interaction between mind and matter.”—yYours faithfully, 
Pine Hill, Hazlemere, High Wycombe, Bucks. LAN FREED. 


LIVES OF GREAT MEN 


Str.—Mr. Harold Nicolson’s retraction of his remarks on Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle does credit to his heart, but the principles he appears to be 
recommending are rather questionable. Is it suggested that before a 
journalist attributes an uninteresting mind to any deceased public figure 
he is under an obligation to find out whether he or she has any sons or 
daughters (or grandsons or granddaughters) who are still alive and likely 
to read.the statement? Or does the rule apply only to those who have the 
further qualifications of nobility of character and service to good causes? 
We had better say that everyone who has died within the last hundred 
years was a person of the highest genius, charm and integrity, and leave 
it at that.—Yours faithfully, J. C. MAXweELL. 
Balliol College, Oxford 


MORE ABOUT BADGERS 


Sir,—I was surprised to see that Sir Jocelyn Lucas, M.P., in his article 

About Badgers, should refer to the badger as “ the only surviving member 

of the bear-tribe in this country.”” Surely this is an antiquated and quite 

erroneous idea. Any resemblance these animals present to the bears are 

for the most part superficial, and their true affinities 

mustelidae or weasel tribe.—Yours fajthfully, E. A. EASON 
Kildanes, Moreton-in-Marsh, Glos 


ie with the 


WHOM AGAIN 


Sir—On page 381 of the Spectator of March 25th, under the title: 
*'Thanks for the Bonfire,” I read: “Does anyone deserve kudos for 
these reliefs, and if so whom?” 

Pardon ny curiosity, but I am a Belgian, who has been reading the 
Spectator regularly for many years, and who is surprised, if not perplexed. 
Is this correct English ? Also is “kudos” an accepted literary English 
word, or is it slang?—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, E. A. HALer. 

36 Marrvat Road, Wimbledon, S.W.19. 

{“ Kudos” has been adopted into the English language; “whom” 
is a regrettable slip—Epb., Spectator.] = 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE annual report of the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds 
makes it quite plain that the greatest enemies of our rarer birds are the 
egg-collectors. Only the rare clutches are valuable, whether in money or 
estimation, so valuable that paid emissaries are sent forth to find them— 
often to remote places. Doubtless harm is also done by fingers too quick on 
the trigger and even by photographers who believe, like Clough, that 
“great is juxta-position.” But the egg-collector—and he is concerned 
only with the full clutch—is the prime enemy of golden eagle, avocet, 
phalarope, oriole and the rest. A number of charming birds—ruff per- 
haps and kite—-have seemed to be on the point of establishing themselves 
as breeding birds and have been scared off by the robbers. Egg-collecting 
is a pleasant and venial hobby that may claim to have scientific uses, 
but all the very rare birds should be exempt from the collector. Whar 
a battle it has been to preserve the avocet, now happily well established! 
In regard to this, collectors have reached the limit in special pleading 
They have argued that the fewness of the hatched offspring has been dye 
to “over-preservation”! To one rare species the weather proved 
worse enemy than the collector: the bearded tit was virtually wiped out; 
but already it has begun multiplying again in some favourite East Anglian 
haunts. 


Plant Robbers 

Another set of collectors, usually of a much more amateur sort, have 
been abused of late, not always with justification. Their case—the case 
of plant-collectors—has been admirably put by Mr. Clarence Elliot 
in the Countryman. Before he was ousted from his historic nursery at 
Stevenage by the town planners, he did a good deal of plant-collecting 
in various parts of the world, and confesses to have dug up thousands of 
bulbs in Canada and sent them to England. Here again it is chiefly 
the rarity that matters. To complain of the harm done by picking 
bouquets of bluebell flowers or yellow flags is sheer nonsense. If some 
seed is thus lost the bulb itself distinctly benefits by the plucking. On 
the other hand to dig up a Cheddar pink or—if it still exists— 
Martagon lily is a crime, and great care has to be taken by botanists 
to conceal their whereabouts. Most harm, it is probable, has been done 
to the race of ferns, for which holiday-makers from the northern industrial 
towns have shown an astonishing greed. It is suggested that golfers 
have been among the offenders! Well, I knew one spot where a bee- 
orchis could always be found, but, alas, the spot was chosen for a tee 
and I have not seen the plant again in that neighbourhood! However, 
since the stonechat still nests within ten yards of another tee on the 
same so-called links, the golfers can scarcely be put down as iconoclasts 
The same links were used in the war for growing certain poisonous, 
but medicinal, herbs ; and these have been added to the tale of local 
flora 





Clean Rivers 

All who call for the purity of our rivers should know of the three 
pamphlets entitled Pollution produced (from 51 Victoria Street) by the 
Field Sports Society. Im general the tale is shameful. Peradventure 
scarcely a stream is quite free from the threat of poison. No single Act— 
not, I think, mentioned in the pamphlets—has done more good (for the 
general cause as well as the particular stream) than the injunction 
secured by Lord Brocket against the distributors of Luton sewage 
There are some signs of improvement, though new threats arise. A 
quality in the pamphlets that pleases me is the excellence of the description 
of the various rivers, whether they tumble tumultuously from the Brecon 
hills or crawl through the plains of Huntingdon and Cambridge. The 
Ouse, which I happen to know better than any other river, is described 
with real geographic skill, and since it avoids any large town it is one of the 
purest. Life of all sorts abounds, from the water gentians to the bream 
In the campaign for giving the public access to natural scenes, how much 
more important to the nation are the rivers than the proposed parks 
and how very much less is heard of them! They sadly need what is now 
called a Public Relations Officer. Does the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries pay any effective attention to them whatever? 


In the Garden 

The “peck of March dust” has become a bushel, and every cottage 
garden is already full of seed. I cannot but think it better to follow 
the cottager rather than the specialist in the dates of some seed-sowing 
We want flowers when the bulk of the herbaceous plants are over; 
and we can get them in abundance if we sow annuals not too early 
in spring rather than in autumn. Lateness is often more desirable than 
earliness, though no commercial gardener can afford to accept the 
doctrine. As to vegetables, sweet corn grows in favour ; and its culture 
has been increased by the cloche. In older days it had to be grown 
so late that it had not time to mature. Today, early protection makes 


it a fairly reliable crop, as may be said of out-of-door tomatoes, at 
increasing crop in the south. 


W. Beach THomas 
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Eyes on export 


If you’re focusing on an overseas market, remember that plastics 
moulded articles are as subject to climatic conditions as most 
other materials. The shrinking tendency of thermosetting plastics 
materials when moulded over heavy metal inserts can cause 
cracking and crazing. This was the problem faced by A. 
Kershaw & Sons, Leeds, on re-opening their export trade in moulded 
binoculars and theatre glasses with the U.S.A. Our research 
chemists evolved Beetle Plasticised moulding powder, mouldings 
made from which have a greatly lessened tendency to shrink on 
exposure to dry heat; they stand up to such climatic temperature 
changes and have an extra-warm texture and fine finish. Like 


Kershaw binoculars, worth looking into. 


1 ARGYLL STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Beetle Plasticised moulding powder —a product of B.1.P. research— 
imparts special properties to the mouldings of these 
Kershaw optical instruments. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD 


“ BEETLE” is a trade mark registered in Great Britain and in most countries of the world. 
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CLEAN KNOCKOUT! 
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BERGMAN 


A VICTOR FLEMING PRODUCTION 
COLOR BY TECHNICOLOR 
CAST OF THOUSANDS with JOSE FERRER 
FRENCIS L. SULLIVAN - J. CARROL NAISH WARD BOND - SHEPPERD STRUDWICK 
KURD HATFIELD - GENE LOCKHART- JOHN EMERY - GEORGE COULOURIS 
JOHN IRELAND and CECIL KELLAWAY 
Based on the stage play “ Joan of Lorraine by MAXWELL ANDERSON 
a Screenplay by MAXWELL ANDERSON and ANDREW SOLT 
Ari Direction by RICHARD DAY Director of Photography JOSEPH VALENTINE A.S.C 
Froducee by WALTER WANGER Directed by VICTOR FLEMING 
Fresented by SIERRA PICTURES INC Released by RKO RADIO PICTURES 








Knock out your pipe after smoking Four Square and you'll 
find no wasteful dottle—only ash. Four Square is a clean 
smoke—every pipeful burns cool and sweet to the last shred. 
That is why it is so much more economical—why you get 
more smoking satisfaction from every pipe, more pipes 


from every packet! Six blends—foil-wrapped for freshness, 


Cut Cake (Yellow) Ripe Brown (Brown) 
Empire Mixture (Green) Curlies (Purple) 
Matured Virginia (Red) Original Mixture (Blue) 


FOUR SQUARE 


BY DOBIE’S OF PAISLEY 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Civis Romanus 
By Henry L. Stimson and 





Peace and War. 
Hutchinson. 25s.) 


On Active Service in 

McGeorge Bundy. 
WHEN in 1945 Mr. Stimson retired from the office of Secretary 
of War, he was seen off at the Washington airport by the leading 
generals of the great and victorious army he had been so largely 
instrumental in creating. Of course any Secretary taking leave of 
his staff would have gone out with official honours, but it was much 
more than a duty of formal leave-taking that animated the generals. 
It was something more like the emotion that Haig revealed when he 
left his despatches at Haldane’s house on the day of the victory 
parade in 1919. It was a tribute from the most competent judges to 
one who had deserved well of the republic. 

When Mr. Stimson retired he was seventy-eight. It was nearly 
forty years since he had first held office under Theodore Roosevelt ; 
he had followed up his tenure of the important post of District 
Attorney of New York by serving Taft as Secretary of War, Coolidge 
as Governor-General of the Philippines, Hoover as Secretary of 
State, and had taken time off in the First World War to serve as a 
combatant officer with his usual courage and distinction. He was 
seventy-three when in the dark summer of 1940 he was, to his 
surprise, called up from the White House and asked to take over 
the War Department. It was a bold nomination and a bold 
acceptance. But Mr. Stimson never shirked, and when, complete 
victory won, he left the Department, he must have been conscious 
that he had good claims to have,been the greatest holder of the 
office. A man with such a record could produce valuable memoirs 
and Mr. Stimson has done so. 

And he has done so by a characteristic modification of the usual 
device whereby an old, distinguished and perhaps rather tired public 
servant prepares his memoirs for publication. Here there is no ques- 
tion of a ghost or ghosts coyly hidden behind an acknowledgement 
in the preface. Mr. Stimson called in a brilliant young historian, a 
member of that American imitation of All Souls, the Society of 
Fellows at Harvard, and gave him access to his papers, to his diary, 
to his counsel. We have so to speak Stimson on Stimson, for if 
Mr. Bundy wrote the narrative, he has quoted lavishly from the 
diaries and he has, a fascinating variation, given Mr. Stimson’s 
present (ic. 1947) judgement on what Secretary of State Stimson 
thought in 1931. So we can see Mr. Stimson accepting the fact 
that he was taken in by the pacific professions and conduct of MM. 
Laval and Mussolini. We can note his refusal to alter, for the better, 
the opinion he formed of Lord Simon’s foreign policy. We can see 
(which is of even more interest) his failure to re-think some of the 
commonplaces of enlightened thought in 1931. One would like to 
ask, for instance, what territorial claims made by the German 
Government in 1931 Mr. Stimson thinks valid and, had they been 
met, likely to have saved the peace ? 

The candour of the narrative is such that one is never tempted to 
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suspect that Mr. Stimson either exaggerates the successes he achieved 
as Secretary of State or the turpitude of rulers who made his and 
other efforts sterile. It is, indeed, a winning aspect of this narrative 
that Mr. Stimson is more ready to stress the errors of Americay 
policy than those of Britain or France. And it is certainly merely an 
oversight that the disastrous effect of the Smoot-Hawley tariff og 
Europe and on the moral and political position of the United States 
in 1931 is not given the weight that, for example, the then American 
ambassador to Paris, Walter Edge, has given it in his memoirs, 

It is of course with the return of Mr. Stimson to high office that 
the narrative quickens and the dramatic interest increases. None 
of this quickening is due to artificial heightening or the use of lavish 
colouring. It lies in the nature of Mr. Stimson’s job. He replaced 
a Kansas politician, an isolationist, content to let routine rule the 
Department and on the worst of terms with his assistant secretary 
(the present Secretary of Defence, Mr. Johnson). The army had 
long been starved, and too many officers were terrified of asking 
Congress for money or anything else that might call attention to 
the military establishment. Although Congress reluctantly accepted 
the need for conscription in 1940 to fill the empty ranks, the measure 
was profoundly unpopular, and in 1941 the newly raised army was 
only saved from disbandment by one vote. (How that vote was 
secured may be read in the vivacious autobiography of the late Sol 
Bloom.) As a Republican, Stimson was suspect to many Democratic 
politicians like the late Senator Walsh ; as a Republican who had 
joined a Democratic administration during a presidential election, 
he was suspect to even more Republican politicians like Senator 
Taft. But in addition to his own abilities and character, Mr. Stimson 
had two great assets, the constant support of the President and the 
services of General Marshall whom President Roosevelt had made 
chief of staff as one way of repairing the damage done by Mr, 
Stimson’s predecessor. 

Roosevelt gave generous support to his new Secretary, but as 1940 
passed into 1941 Mr. Stimson became more and more critical of the 
apparent hesitations of the President. It was clear to Mr. Stimson 
by the late summer of 1941 that, as Dr..Conant of Harvard said 
then, the United States had “to put up or shut up ”—and the 
American people seemed resolved to do neither. Pearl Harbour 
solved that problem. Never was a tactical success more dearly 
bought than the Japanese victory. And the political folly of the 
decision is so evident today, that it is no wonder that the unrecon- 
structed isolationists, victims of the devil theory of history, see in 
Roosevelt’s temporising policy the most diabolical cunning. If it 
was, the fact was concealed from Mr. Stimson. 

With Pearl Harbour the worst of Mr. Stimson’s worries were 
over. As he had foreseen, the problem of morale in the army ceased 
to be important as soon as the drafted men knew what they were 
drafted for. Business and labour both rallied to the national call 
as they had not done in the period of phoney peace between June, 
1940, and December, 1941. There were great decisions to be made; 
the decision to concentrate on the European theatre, the choice of 
General Eisenhower rather than General Marshall as Supreme 
Commander, a fair amount of inter-allied bickering. But the main job 
had been done, the worst risks parried, and Tokyo and Berlin learned 
what it means to provoke the American people to a fight to a finish 
In that fight no American played a more useful and disinterested 
part than Mr. Stimson, the culmination of a life of public service that 
had begun many years before when the rising young New York 
lawyer enlisted in the National Guard. D. W. Brocan. 


Stalin the Anti-Revolutionary ? 


Stalin and German Communism. By Ruth Fischer. (Oxford Univer 
sity Press. 42s.) 

Ir is a truism to say that the influence of great distances, coupled 
perhaps with the sedative effects of central heating, ice-cream and 
Coca-Cola, makes it difficult for even the best-informed Americans 
to capture the political atmosphere of a period of European turmoil 
such as existed in the early twenties of this century. And it cannot 
be said that Ruth Fischer, after her long residence on the other 
side of the Atlantic, has remained wholly free from this influence, 
the effect of which is noticeable at many points in this book. Ruth 
Fischer attempts to prove two dangerously simple hypotheses, firstly 
that Fascism, “so far from being the antithesis of Communism, 8 
an aberration from it,” and, secondly, that Stalin was personally 
responsible for the overwhelming defeat of the German Left in the 
early "twenties and for the betrayal of the European revolution d 
which that party was the spearhead. I do not find her arguments, 
in either case, entirely convincing 
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World Revolution 
in the Cause of Peace 





A vital and topical book in which the American Revolution is seen as the 


_ , 
LIONEL CURTIS | 
first act in the World Revolution we are now facing. An author whose 
serious and prolonged study of international problems commands respect 
His cry is ‘ Federate or perish’ . . . The problem is to find by bold 
thinking the boldest solution which will work. Mr. Curtis is a bold thinker.” 
7 Zimes Literary Supplement 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net | 


Sense and Non-sense 
Cc. A. ALINGTON 


1 book is designed to suggest how incompetent Sense is to deal with any 
of the questions which most concern mankind, such as music, poetry, or ane 
of the arts, and still more with religion. Devoted primarily to those who ar 
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Since 1938 
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These papers originally appeared in the Bulletin of the Oxford Institute of 


Statistics, and excited such wide-spread interest that they have been 
published separately. 
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HAROLD NICOLSON (Observer). 





Trial and Error 
The Autobiography of 


CHAIM WEIZMANN 


‘Immensely dramatic . . An authentic contribution to contem- | 
porary history.—MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE (Daily Telegraph). 
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‘A story of miraculous achievement . . Two things stand out 
his love of science and his love of England.’—R. H. S$. CROSSMAN 
(New Statesman). 









‘Dr. Weizmann, one of the great figures of our age, has written 
a deeply moving account of his life.—sIR CHARLES WEBSTER 
(Sunday Times). 









‘A book of absorbing interest—to the general reader as the 
life story of a very remarkable man; to the student of history 
as the story, with many facts now revealed for the first time, 

| 





of a movement which for fifty years has occupied the minds of 
Statesmen and politicians..—WYNDHAM DEEDES (Spectator). 
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‘Eminent contemporaries like Lloyd George and Balfour have 
placed Dr. Weizmann among the great statesmen of the century.’ 
Manchester Guardian. 
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The book is not easy reading, but is excellently documented and 
full of information taken from a wide selection of the most authorita- 
tive contemporary sources. Throughout, Ruth Fischer leans heavily 
on Trotsky, whose recorded opinions on many aspects of internal 
Russian politics since the Revolution have been taken as gospel, 
perhaps for the lack of any better opinion, or, for that matter, of any 
authoritative opinion at all. It is in this respect that the main 
weakness of a book of this nature lies. The “labyrinth of dogmatic 
feuds,” which so well describes the relations of the Russian Bol- 
sheviks with the German Left at this period, was so confused that 
its historical outlines are only just becoming properly defined, and 
it is rather surprising that Ruth Fischer has not placed more emphasis 
on Stalin’s wholesale falsification of early Soviet history, the exposure 
of which was one of the most useful of Trotsky’s achievements 
in exile before he was finally murdered. 

The author is at her best in describing the political chaos in 
Germany after the Armistice of 1918, and she conveys a fine 
impression of the implacable solidity of the German military and 
industrial caste in face of the fanatical but spasmodic and dis- 
organised efforts of the German Left. In spite of its shortcomings, 
a book of this kind is of immense value for study at the present 
time, when recurring aspects of the political relationship between 
Russia, Germany and the West are often so striking in their similarity. 
As an example, the description of the resistance of the German 
Communist Party to the Dawes Plan in 1924, “ this plan to encircle 
the Soviet Union,” is startlingly reminiscent of the Russian-sponsored 
headlines in the Soviet zone today. It is permissible, too, to compare 
Zinoviev’s loss of “ face” within the party as a result of the German 
failure of 1923 and of the Esthonian debacle of December, 1924, 
with the decline and fall, in the summer of 1948, of Andrei Zhdanov, 
another Leningrader, after a similar series of disastrous political 
setbacks. The reader may even be tempted to draw a parallel 
between the betrayal of the Hamburg rising in October, 1923, and 
that of the Warsaw revolt in 1944, but here, perhaps, comparisons 
are no longer valid. 

It is too much to expect that a book on this passionately 
controversial subject should not contain statements which will be 
quite unacceptable to many readers. Ruth Fischer categorically 
repeats Trotsky’s view that the Kirov killing of December, 1934, was 
“arranged by the G.P.U.” It will be the view of many that the 
truth of this statement cannot yet be established through the dubious 
mass of half-truths and plain untruths which is the only evidence 
available. The author, furthermore, maintains that the Russo-German 
Alliance of 1939 “ was revamped [sic] in 1943 with the creation of 
the Free Germany Committee and . . . in the Generals’ Revolt 
of July 2oth, 1944.” It is out of the question to accept such 
statements at their face value, and they detract seriously from what 
is otherwise a well-documented exposition of a perfectly reasonable 
case. But the greatest interest of this important book lies, to my 
mind, in its unconscious vindication of the theory that no form of 
“ism” based on a materialist concept of existence can overcome the 
age-old and mutual lack of understanding, with resulting hatred, 
of Teuton for Slav. The book also illustrates the sterility and feeble- 
ness of Soviet Bolshevism in resisting the historical Russian tendency 
to throw up a single powerful and ruthless autocrat when required 
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for the preservation of the Kussian State. But in her attitude w 
the Russian political intrigues of the ’twenties, Ruth Fischer’s view, 
are scarcely distinguishable from those of Trotsky, and this a 

of her book is secondary in importance to the underlying theme of 
Russo-German political relationships. 

It is fascinating to read of the successful Russian Bolsheviks, 
already old in revolutionary experience, hampered in their wide 
aims by lack of understanding of the German mentality, and deeply 
mistrustful of the foreign representatives in the Comintern through 
whom they hoped to carry the Russian revolution into Europ: 
It is difficult to find another explanation than that of ignorance fy 
the way in which these astute Russians were deceived into collabo. 
rating closely with the reborn Reichswehr while still hoping tp 
conceal their duplicity from the German Left. And in the preseq; 
manoeuvres of the Socialist Unity Party and the K.P.D., of Pieck 
Reimann and Grotewohl, one wonders whether the lesson has beeq 
learnt and whether the new cadres of Communist Bereitschaftey 
in the Eastern zone of Germany may not some day succeed where 
Kar! Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg failed. RICHARD CHANCELLOR 


Gloucestershire Rambles 
Gloucestershire. By Kenneth Hare. (Robert Hale. 15s. 
You will not (if, as I presume, you read in 1946 his buoyant, 
bustling, wayward and reluctantly discreet autobiography No 
Quarrel! With Fate) expect from Mr. Kenneth Hare a smoothly 
proportioned description of the county of Gloucester. You will 
rightly anticipate digressive indignations and enthusiasms, tilts a 
windmills, been released from bonnets, and (almost literally) a 


. King Charles’s head. Here is a poet, more than a little of scholar, 


and a man unabashedly curious about life and othet people. Buy 
he is not a measured writer, not a writer who keeps the pattern of 
his work steadily in view, or restrains himself: from airing hij 
personal prejudices which are many and rampageous, but never 
peevish or self-pitying. You must, therefore, accept Hare for what 
he is—an exhilarating and often incalculable guide, in whose wake 
we can only scamper, echoing the cry of the eighteenth-century 
hare-hunters which gave Soho its modern name. 

Seven of the seventeen chapters of Hare’s Gloucestershire ar 
historical. Is this not too many ? The editor of the County Book 
declares that his series shall “not be a mere recital of facts already 
available.” But not even Hare’s robust and genial story-telling can 
alter the fact that Stone Age, Roman, Mediaeval and Civil-War 
Gloucestershire; have already been amply studied. But then Hare 
thoroughly enjoys describing the race for the Severn betwen 
Yorkists and Ldncastrians, and Massey’s obstinate defence of 
Gloucester for the Parliament which, in effect, sealed the fate of 
Charles I. 

We then proceed to local encounters (for which Hare has a 
genius), to local legends, to local proverbs and traditional sports, to 
local drinks and to local food. These five chapters are the best in 
the book, because they leave the writer free to wander—talkative 
and endlessly inquisitive—from pub to Farmers’ Ordinary, from 
gaffers’ gossip to the fun of old wives’ tales. They contain precisely 
the traditional facts, the anecdotal information, the lore handed 
down from father to son, which give depth, background ani 
englishry to any old-established countryside ; and they are written 
with an unaffected and highly personal gusto exactly suited to ther 
themes. Baffled by conflicting stories about a haunted house, Har 
spends an hour in a Stroud tavern writing a ballad called “Th 
Gates,” which is as good as a good Ingoldsby Legend and deservai 
(however fictional) to find a permanent place in Gloucestershire 
folk-lore. At the cheese-rolling near Birdlip we become eye 
witnesses of a local sport dating back to the Middle Ages ; though 
alas, the hurtling Double Gloucester, with the lads of the villag: 
in breakneck pursuit, is now Summerskill-Ersatz and made of rubber 
The chapter on the wines for which the country was once famous, 
on the genuine cider and perry now diluted ghosts of their old 
selves, on Gloucestershire punch and dandelion wine gives Har 
a grand opportunity to trounce puritans, spoil-sports and tx 
gatherers. ; 

But in his three final sections his incorrigible ebullience return 
in full force. Surely, if eleven pages about “great Gloucestrians’ 
are given to W. H. Davies and James Elroy Flecker, brief mentis 
at least should be made of William Ernest Henley, whose robust 
and forthright prejudices were precursors of Hare’s own? An 
is it not rather hard on G.B.S. to be denigrated as a “ colossui 
of publicity” vis-a-vis Davies’s self-withdrawing modesty, seeing 
that Shaw forced Davies on the public consciousness by a preface 
to the Autobiography of a Supertramp? 
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ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 


By G. W. KEETON 
Lord Robson’s career in politics, where he was 
a convinced and uncompromising Liberal, 
and in the law, where he played his part with 
zest and skill, is brilliantly described in 
Professor Keeton’s biography. 
“ Fascinating in its variety and change.” —Newcastle 
Chronicle 


“ A living picture.”—Tribune 15/- net 


IN THE CAMBRIDGE ECONOMIC HANDBOOKS 


By URSULA K. HICKS 
Lecturer in the University of Oxford 

“ Both searching and comprehensive.” — Manchester 

Guardian 10/6 net 
Of this famous series the Scottish Bankers Magazine 
says that it is written by authors “ with whom one may 
disagree, but whose contribution to economic thought can 
never be ignored.” 
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Ihe Soviet attitude to many basic traditions and customs 
has undergone a complete change since the first years of the 
Revolution. In this book Rudolph Schlesinger shows how 
this process has worked out in the sphere of marriage and 
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Karsavina And Her Husband 


THIRTY HOZEN MOUNS 


By H. J. BRUCE 


Author of “ Silken Dalliance”’ 12s 6d 


Times Literary Supplement; ‘‘In Silken Dalliance, 
Mr. Bruce set down with engaging conversational ease 
and vivacity his memories of a vanished Edwardian 
world. Now comes a chronicle of his married life with 
Tamara Karsavina. In its evocation of a personal 
relationship, its warm, candid and _ unselfconscious 
portraiture, the book is as pleasantly unaffected as 
could be.”’ - 


THEATRE sTREET 


By TAMARA KARSAVINA 
New edition, enlarged. illustrations 


12 illustrations 


Lady: ‘A handsomely produced reprint of Karsavina’s 
delightful account of her childhood, her training at the 
Imperial Ballet School, and the great triumphs of the 
Diaghileff Ballet in London and on the Continent. A 
new chapter, giving her impressions of Diaghileff and 
his work in the theatre has been added. This impor- 
tant and readable book is well illustrated.”’ 


unstable London W.C.2 
> Ode 


10 Orange St. 
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The book ends with two chapters entitled Cotswold Villages. 
From a writer who has shown us lovely panoramas of woodland and 
distant prospects, we expect a poet’s vision of grey stone hamlets, of 
clustered farm-buildings, of the restrained ornament and faultless 
proportion of Cotswold architecture. Instead, we are given a comic 
adventure in search of Dick Whittington, an antiquarian discourse 
about effigies in a church, and a digression about Mrs. Siddons on 
the strength of a rumoured one-night stand. But of Cobberley, 
Miserden and Minchinhampton’ fespectively hardly a glimpse. 

Nor is the failure to pictorialise chosen aspects of Gloucestershire 
confined to Hare’s text. One is reluctant to find fault with book- 
production at a time when a publisher’s difficulties remain obstinately 
ficute. But why take the trouble to assemble forty-nine beautiful 
photographs of which a number are irrelevant to the text, while 
houses and places discussed in the text remain unillustrated? One 
other thing. A highly selective—even a capricious—bibliography 
serves well enough to show where a writer has quarried for pre- 
ference. But seeing that there #s already in existence Mr. Roland 
\Autin’s elaborate catalogue of the vast Gloucestershire collection 
in the Gloucester Public Library, it is not unreasonable to regret 
that no reference is made to so outstanding a work, if only as a 

yinter to would-be progressive students of the county and its 
Shane. MICHAEL SADLEIR. 


The Nabob Host 


Memoirs of William Hickey. (Hurst and Blackett. 4 Vols. £4 4s.) 


Now that we have got out of India we are perhaps in a better 
position to enjoy William Hickey’s autobiography. We have cast 
off the white man’s burden of a troubled conscience ; we no longer 
need worry about problems of imperial rule or about the social and 
political relations between governors and governed, and, as a result, 
we do not need to be shocked by Hickey’s complete lack of interest 
in the country and people of his exile. In all his long memoirs he 
gives us almost no descriptive writing about India, only odd frag- 
ments of political and military history, no reflections on the destiny 
of the East India Company, and, except for a few references to 
clerks, clients, servants or mistresses, no native-born characters cross 
his stage. His theme is social life in the last years of the eighteenth 
century. 

Hickey is the finest example of a despised type—the Englishman 
abroad who makes no concession to his surroundings. It was not 
simply that he did not wish to go to India in the first place, or 
that he moved exclusively among his fellow countrymen when he 
got there, but that down to the smallest detail his daily life was 
organised as far as possible as it would have been in London ; his 
clothes, plate and furnishings were shipped from England, the house 
he built for him«elf near Calcutta was urban and Georgian, and his 
drink was claret and madeira. This is no doubt the side of his 
insularity which seems most extraordinary to the chota-peg genera- 
tion, and the prospect of having to down half a dozen boitles of iced 
claret in an evening would be more than enough to daunt the 
most persistent bar-propper betwecn Suez and Shanghai. It must 
be admitted that Hickey’s accounts of his debauches are no encour- 
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Behind Dark Shutters 


By Joun Drummonp. “ Here is a crime novel by an author as 
interested in character as he is in plot. The people he has created 
are as real and convincing as their Stirlingshire mining-village 
background . . . by far the most enjoyable crime story I have read 
for many a month.” Glasgow Evening Citizen 8s. 6d. net 


Karl Marx 
By C. J. S. SpricGe, in the Great Lives series, is the only con- 


venient and objective short biography. Now reprinted. 
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agement to imitate them. Although he claims that claret cureg , 
friend who had been given up for dead by the doctors, and that he 
himself felt much worse off the wagon than on it, some of his 
accounts of hot-weather hang-overs are so graphic that they can 
hardly be read without an aspirin. ; 

{n his drunkenness and insularity Hickey foreshadows (but over. 
shadows) the club Englishmen of the East, but, fortunately for him 
and for us, he lived at a time when “ the club” had not yet become 
the expatriate’s lay temple. True there were clubs—the Buck 
Masons and others, where Hickey was always welcome—but these 
were not tied down to a building, and their members were thy; 
obliged to entertain each other in their own houses. This arrange. 
ment perfectly suited the genius of Hickey, who was one of the 
great hosts of history—considerate, genial and lavish. What he 
really enjoyed about India was that it succeeded, where London 
had conspicuously failed, in providing him with an income large 
enough for him to be able to entertain on the scale which was 
essential to his happiness. ' 

From the point of view of the memoirs, Hickey’s early struggies 
to live a life of luxury in London without an income are even more 
fascinating than his days of achievement as an opulent attorney jp 
Calcutta. In his youth, to use his own elegant phrasing, Hickey 
worshipped at the shrines of Bacchus and Venus. He was taken 
away from Westminster at the age of thirteen because of the 
frequency with which he came back intoxicated from his truant 
excursions to town, and when removed to the stricter supervision 
vf a private school at Streatham he promptly seduced the chamber- 
maid. It is not surprising that the first efforts to equip him for the 
law should have broken down through his inability to keep his 
fingers off the petty cash. But though Hickey had within him the 
makings of a vagabond he was not a rogue, and the quality of his 
which stands out as strongly to us as it did to his contemporaries 
is his abundant charm. This charm of manner is reflected in the 
easy grace of his writing, which allows his adventures to remain 
interesting to a length which, in the case of most of Smollet’s 
heroes, tends to become tedious. 

This edition of his memoirs is photographically produced from the 
plates of the earlier edition, which means that we still have the old 
bowdlerised version, complete with misprints and errata. Some of 
the illustrations previously included have now been omitted, and 
those that are left are so poorly reproduced as to be of little value 
All the same it is good to have Hickey back in circulation, for he 
is one of the great*’memoir-writers of all time. 

Epwarp Hoopckin. 


° ° ° 
Frederick Denison Maurice 
The Theology of F. D. Maurice. By Alec. R. Vidler S.C.M. Press 
8s. 6d.) 
IN a sermon at Lincoln’s Inn in 1856 Frederick Denison Maurice 
used these words: “When all schemes of human policy crack and 
crumble ; when we discover the utter weakness of the leaders and 
teachers we have trusted most; when we begin to suspect that the 
world is given over to the spirit of murder and lies ; God says 
us ‘ The foundations of the universe are not built on rottenness; 
whatever fades and perishes J am.’” It can be said that this con- 
viction was at the root of everything said and done by F. D. Maurice 

It is not surprising that Dr. Vidler, in these Hale lectures, should 
have turned in this day to a prophet and thinker who speaks s0 
clearly to our condition. A century ago Maurice was the object o! 
profound admiration from some, and of bitter dislike from others 
Gladstone spoke of him as a “spiritual splendour.” He had at 
immense influence on Kingsley. But Pusey distrusted him. Dr 
Vidler illustrates the spiritual influence of Maurice by telling the 
story of the five Cambridge men who were discussing a recent 
execution. One of them suggested that each should write down 
privately the name of the person he would most wish to have at his 
side should he have to face death. When the five papers wer 
opened each of them had written the name of Maurice. 

People too easily think of Maurice as a Christian Socialist of 
a pioneer in the education of women, but his dominant interest was 
theology. His style is not easy, nor is his thought polished an¢ 
lucid. He called himself a digger, and he was always striving & 
grapple with high themes, and frequently involved in controversy 
But Maurice held that theology was relevant to every decision. “ The 
highest theology is most closely connected with the commonest 
practical life.” It is no easy task to select key passages from the 
vast mass of writings which Maurice left to posterity. The great 
merit of Dr. Vidler’s book is that he allows Maurice to speak $s 
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Report of the Departmental Committee on De- 
positions. An inquiry into the existing practice of taking 
depositions in Criminal Law cases with a view to as- 
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much for himself, but where he does comment upon a passage it is 
always to throw new light upon it and to illustrate its present 
importance. 

Much of the book is necessarily of interest to the student of 
theology, but there is much in it for the general reader. The Bible, 
Plato and Coleridge shaped his thinking, but he was himself a 
seminal mind. His early years were passed among Quakers and 
Unitarians, and in the Anglican Church he was associated succes- 
sively with Evangelicals, Liberals and the Oxford Movement. He 
drew something from each, and gave something to all. But he hated 
ill sects, denominations and parties, because they seemed to make 
people lose the sense of the Church Universal. Longing as he did 
for unity, he was equally certain that vital truths must be brought 
into the whole, even if sometimes it seemed as if it must be a unity 
of opposites. 

The commemoration this year of the Prayer Book lends interest 
to one of Maurice’s remarks: “I hope you will never hear from 
me any such phrases as our ‘excellent and incomparable liturgy’ 
or any of the compliments to our forefathers and ourselves which 
are wont to accompany these phrases.” Yet he valued the Prayer 
Book, as he did the Bible, the Creeds, the Articles and the Church 
itself as a protection against all human systems and tyrannies. “ The 
Prayer Book,” he said, “is my protection and the protection of the 
Church against Anglicanism and Evangelicism and Liberalism and 
Romanism and Rationalism, and till these different evils cease to 
torment us I will, with God’s help, use this shield against them.” 

He foresaw the situation which has developed in Eastern Europe. 
“ People will be permitted to have as much religion as they please, 
only they must not speak of a living and true God and declare that 
He, and He only, is to be worshipped.” On the aim of education 
he once wrote: “A _ university cannot be created by drawing 
together a troop of professors and appointing a set of studies 
cemented by no principle and tending to no object.” 

With great industry and careful documentation Dr Vidler has 
given us an insight into the whole range of Maurice’s thought. It 
is a book to be read more than once. It is a book which leads one 
to raise the same question as Dr. Vidler asks at the end of his last 
chapter. “Is he not a theologian for churches and nations and for a 
world that stands ‘on the last low verge of life ?’” 

Marcus KNIGHT. 
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The Sickle and the Stars. 
Peter Davies. 12s. 6d.) 
Two countries in the world today fascinate us whether we like it 
or not: Russia and America. Not that most of us know much about 
them. Their remoteness and our ignorance of them are part of the 
fascination they have for us, and, in general, unless we happen to 
have ‘been there, our ideas about them are vague and disordered in 
the extreme, being culled at random from newspaper headlines, 
caricatures, cinematograph films and half-remembered travellers’ 
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tales. Nor are the standard works, written for experts by experts 
and heavily weighted with pages of impenetrable statistics, very much 
of a help. “The thing to do,” we are apt to say, laying them wearily 
aside and temporarily disregarding the ideological and financial 
barriers that intervene, “the thing to do, is to go to see what it 
is like for oneself.” 

That is what Alexander Clifford and Jenny Nicholson are lucky 
enough to have done. By a fortunate whim of their respective 
employers, this alert young couple found themselves despatched 
simultaneously at a few hours’ notice, he to Moscow and she to the 
United States. During the seven or eight weeks they were away, 
they wrote each other a whole series of penetrating and highly enter- 
taining letters, describing the impact of their amazing surroundings 
on two enquiring and intelligent minds. Their book is entirely 
made from these letters, deftly alternated, so that the reader moves 
effortlessly and agreeably between Mr. Clifford, bleakly pondering 
the imponderables of Marxism or the total absence of plugs from 
Soviet baths and basins as he trudges across the discoloured snow 
of the Red Square, and Miss Nicholson, basking amid oranges and 
orange blossom in the Californian sunshine. 

And a very good book it is. There is a kind of natural balance 
between the component parts, due perhaps to the fact that the authors 
are not just two different people writing about two different countries, 
but husband and wife writing to each other about things that interest 
both. This, and the very sharpness of the contrast between their 
respective subjects, provides the link between Miss Nicholson’s 
sparkling commentary on the American scene, and her husband’s 
spirited attempts to find out in the relatively short time at his disposal 
what the Soviet Union really stands for. 

But what this book does best of all is to convey to you or me, 
as vividly as it we were experiencing them ourselves, the sensations 
of someone, endowed with a particularly keen perceptive sense, 
plunged for the first time into the life of two countries so entirely 
different from our own, and from each other, that each might be on 
another planet. No doubt the experts will complain that the 
authors have committed the unforgivable sin of “ going to a place 
for a week or two and then coming away and writing a book about 
it.” To me, this book seems the perfect vindication of precisely 
that method of approach. Never has the value of first impressions, 
unclouded by subsequent confused cogitation, been _ better 
demonstrated. 

My only visit to the United States was even briefer than Miss 
Nicholson’s, so that*it is not a subject about which I can afford to 
pontificate. I can only say that my first impression, like hers, was 
one of astonishment (although I had gone there expecting to be 
astonished). Of astonishment at the size, speed and abundance of 
everything ; at the abounding vigour and vitality, the unending 
friendliness and kindness of the American people, and at the degree 
of incomprehension (considering how like we are) that they have 
for us and we for them. 

In the Soviet Union I spent much longer, but I am not sure that 
the impressions I gained during my first month there (and which 
in the main corresponded to Mr. Clifford’s) were not as valuable 
is any I formed later. In trying to get an idea of the aims and 
motives underlying Soviet policy, the first thing to decide is where 
Communist theory ends and Soviet practice begins, and vice versa 
Many peopie tend to underestimate the part played by theory in these 
matters. Perhaps Mr. Clifford, for his part, attaches rather too 
much importance to it. At any rate, I hope that the terrifying 
prognostications of universal revolution which he throws out 80 
casually in his final letter will prove less well founded than the rest 
of his arguments. They would, I must say, have left me feeling a 
little downcast, had not Miss Nicholson restored the balance with a 
timely and reassuring reminder of American exuberance and energy, 
penned as her aeroplane was nearing Heath Row at the end of its long 
flight across the Atlantic. Fitzroy MAcLeAn. 


Oldest Public School 
Winchester College. ByJ.D’E. Firth. (Winchester Publications. 30s.) 
In this story of the oldest of the public schools it is possible te 
follow English history of the last five and a half centuries as reflected 
in a small. self-contained and continuous society ; and it is this 
constant awareness of the happenings in the larger world that gives 
Mr. Firth’s book a character most unusual in school histories. It 
broadens his outiook without diminishing the strength of his affec- 
tions ; and though much of the detail will inevitably be of interest 
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Now flying on the London— 
Amsterdam route, the 300 m.p.h. 

Convairliner offers a superb new standard 

of fast luxury air travel between the U.K 

and the Continent. Only K.L.M. Convair- 

travel offers these great advantages. 
1. Five miles a minute speed. 


2. Pressurised and air-conditioned 
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seating. 
3. Extra ste wardess service. 
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primarily to those connected with the school, all connoisseurs of the 
English way of life and of English character will find food for 
reflection—and much quiet amusement—in the story and in the 
urbane wit with which it is told. 

Wykehamists will perhaps be surprised to find the Warden and 
Fellows as the villains in the school’s history for something like 
three hundred years, idle men who deliberately lived on the money 
which should have been spent upon the boys. This abuse started 
at the time of the school’s first crisis, the Reformation, and lasted 
until the second great divide, the birth of the modern school under 
Ridding in the seventies of the last century. The change that came 
over Winchester at that time is partly epitomised in the attitudes 
of Ridding and his predecessor, Moberley, to organised games. 
Moberley would speak of “ the idle boys, I mean the boys that play 
cricket,” whereas Ridding could say, “Give me a boy who is a 
cricketer and I can make something of him.” If Ridding has been 
referred to as the “ second founder” of Winchester, it is not certain 
that his principles would have appealed to William of Wykeham ; 
and Mr. Firth sees in some of the stringencies and reforms of the 
present day (and those predictable in the near future) a return to 
something much more nearly resembling the original intention with 
which the school was founded. 

“ Dedicated yet not unworldly, austere yet not purnitanical, modest 
yet not humble, they have sought the realities of service without 
its verbiage, and of power without its trappings.” This summing up 
of the Wykehamical character is Tacitean in its concision, and also 
in its power to cut both ways. Taken in conjunction with Mr. 
Firth’s admirable description of Wykehamist humour—* irony, 
meiosis and a habit of nil admirari”—it does not suggest a wholly 
attractive boy’s character, The rest of the world has sometimes 
been inclined to find Wykehamists rather too self-consciously the 
salt of the earth, a little too good to be true. Mr. Firth himself is 
stirred only once to anger—when he refers to those critics who say 
that individuality is stifled at Winchester. Perhaps what outsiders 
teel is only the natural reflection in the individual character of the 
long historical process which Mr. Firth’s book chronicles—the 
building up of an extraordinarily strong ethos closely connected with 
the place and its associations. This leaves its imprint on many boys 
for the rest of their lives, and is often stronger in flavour than their 
own individualities. It may have imparted a certain aloofness, com- 
pounded of basic fear and apparent superiority, to their dealings 
with their fellow men. But whatever qualities of a Litthe Gidding 
or hortus conclusus Winchester may have had in the past have been 
virtually destroyed by the events of the last ten years. If Dr. 
Moberley’s fears that Ridding’s reforms would turn Winchester into 
“just another Public School like any other” have been largely 
justified, there are still many besides Wykehamists who would rank 
her as prima inter pares. MartTIN Coover. 


Walden Pond 


Henry David Thoreau. By Joseph Wood Krutch. 
Letters Series. (Methuen. 15s.) 


EveEN now, eighty-six years after his death, it is not an easy task 
to assess Thoreau’s literary value ; as with Gilbert White, Emerson 
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or W. H. Hudsoa, whese subjects were not human life so much 
nature, he belongs to that genre of writer whose works Pin-poin * 
particular attitude or who explores a very limited field. Certaian 
Thoreau’s whole reputation as a writer (quite apart from the effec 
his ideas had on Gandhi) stands or falls through his Walden. oa 
after such a lapse of time it is legitimate to wonder whether, in reality 
it is a great book or merely a good one. Walden is a Magnificent 
moving, and, in some ways, a terrible confession, but js Mr 
Krutch justified in calling it a “ masterpiece” as he does, or mus, 
one put this judgement down to the enthusiasms of a biographer 
for his subject rather than valid literary criticism ? Any writer aboy 
another writer’s life has faced this thorny question ; and if My 
Krutch’s unreserved enthusiasm for Walden makes one pause jg 
doubt, the rest of his book is a brilliant and knowledgeable pictur 
of Thoreau which, despite its occasional awkwardness of Style 
absorbs one until the end. “= 

It is, to say the least, a wonderful subject. For if human drama 
plays no part in Thoreau’s work, his life was in constant conflic 
with one difficulty after another, and what the reader is made to 
observe is the lonely and awe-inspiring sight of a human being at 
grips with the fundamentals inside himself and the elements around 
him. His path was really the yogi’s path ; his aim the fullest self. 
awareness and identification with ‘the universe ; and the pond at 
Walden, seen over such a gulf of time, assumes the importance of 
a Himalayan peak in a struggle which, though he would have denied 
it himself, was every bit as spiritual as a saint’s. ‘Thoreau was a 
self-professed atheist, yet, paradoxically enough, his life could not 
have been more religiously nor more carefully disciplined towards 
the aim of complete self-illumination. 

In concentrating on the strange elements of Thoreau’s complicated 
and enigmatic personality Mr. Krutch has missed nothing out, 
From all side; thé shafts of light and comment illuminate the dark 
patches which Thoreau left in his work until we have before us an 
almost larger-than-life central figure. Thoreau was a strange, a 
tormented man. It would be easy to dismiss his retirement to a self- 
built hut on the edge of a pond as either escapism or due to an 
unwillingness to face ordinary responsibilities. But the reasons, as 
Mr. Krutch points out, were more complicated than that. He hated 
people and he hated the ordinary lives that everyone lived because 
he felt, there was something dead at the core of things. He wanted 
truth ; and in finding his own truth he allowed nothing to stand in 
his way. Men with such ideas are either destroyed by the society 
they try to convert, or they retire precipitously to some remote 
refuge. Thoreau, it would seem, chose his pond faute de mieux, 
There was no alternative. Someone, for instance, who could write, 
after a visit to New York, that “I walked through New York 
yesterday—and met no real or living person” would not be able to 
bear city life for long. 

and his views on earning a living were no less explicit. “ Most 
who enter on any profession are doomed men,” he wrote in his 
Journal, “ The world might as well sing a dirge over them forthwith.” 
He was appalled by the thought of a job, and all his life earned 
the few dollars he needed a year (and they were very few) by 
doing casual labour. But the real, underlying motive of his 
action—and here Mr. Krutch’s analysis is at its best—was the 
fact that, in many ways, Thoreau was an incomplete man. He wa 
childlike in his approach to human relationships, and all his life he 
never knew the joys of sexual or emotional experience, Thus hug: 
tracts of earthly life were beyond his knowledge, a fact which 
apparently inspired Mr. Clifton Fadiman to say in Mr. Krutch’ 
words that Thoreau could “get more out of ten minutes with: 
chickadee than most men could get out of a night with Cleopatra’ 

It is a sharp, an unkind, remark, but for a long time Thoreau 
inspired such reactions on the part of his contemporaries. Hawthorn 
was always acid, though Hawthorne, one feels, would have been acid 
about an ange!. But Emerson, who was kinder, was no less sharp 
tongued about Thoreau’s famous reserve. “Emerson’s portrait @ 
his friend,” says his biographer, “ and one time handy-man sums up 
his sense of Thoreau’s unapproachability in the famous admission tha 
he would as soon have taken an elm by the arm.” However, despitt 
all the discouragement he faced, Thoreau went through to the end 
driven on by his obsession; and even on his death-bed, whet 
observers were wondering whether he would recant and embrac 
some form of orthodoxy, his ideas remained unshaken.  Askeé 
whether he had made his peace with God, he replied, almost sadly 
that he was not aware that he had quarrelled with Him. Though 
Mr. Krutch’s aims were scholarly more than literary (and therefor 
the narrative has some longueurs), the result is an unforgettabl: 
picture of an equally unforgettable man. Rosin KING. 
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THE BISHOP’S 
FALSE TEETH 





In one of his notebooks, E. S. P. Haynes tells of a conversa- 
tion he once had with an ecclesiastic on the subject of life 
without a body. The prelate observed that when he was 
alone after dinner he often took out his false teeth and felt 
relieved of undesired stresses; and he thought that 
discarnate existence would reproduce that sense of freedom 
and rest. A suggestive analogy ; but would not the bishop 
have been wiser to have sacrificed his illustrative material 
and paid a visit to the dentist? He would then have rid 
himself of the stresses while he yet remained incarnate. 
There are so many little things we might do to increase our 
comfort and well-being in this world, and yet for one reason 
or another we postpone their doing. Take your own case, 
dear reader. How often have you meant to put that spare 
cash in St. Pancras Building Society, where it will be as 
accessible as it is now, but very much safer; and where, 
instead of being unproductive, it will earn for you a solid 
two-and-a-quarter per cent. free of tax? Why not take 
the first step now, and write for a copy of the Society’s 
* Guide for Investors ” (2d. post free) ? 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
For Social Saving 
105, PARKWAY, N.W.1. 


Managing Director—Eric BALES 























































ir light up but never to flare up, to puff 
but never to blow, to smoke but never 
to burn—this is the wisdom of the man 
who packs his pipe with Ba/kan Sobranie 
FP He hides irritation in the smoke clouds, 
he sees more clearly through the smoke } 
“F rings, he finds answers to the unsolvable ; 
" in its aroma. And when so much discord is 
h%§ = piping up, he has the sense to light up and ; 
SI, pipe down. .. x 
4 
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Shorter Notices 





Reminiscences of Tolstoy, Chekhov and Andreev. By Maxim Gorky. 
Translated by Katherine Mansfield, S. K. Koteliansky and Leonard 
Woolf. (Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d.) 

Tuts reprint (at a very modest price) of a book of 1934 is useful 
at a time when a number of studies of Tolstoy and the other great 
Russians is appearing. Tolstoy, dying in 1910, has become a figure 
of history, but to Gorky he was a friend, a life-force, “ fateful, 
magical.” The recollections of Tolstoy and of Chekhov, the gentle 
humorous humanitarian, in whose presence everybody felt a desire 
to be simple, will be of more interest to English readers than the 
last section on Andreev, though this has an unforgettable picture of 
dissipation on an autumn evening in St. Petersburg. Gorky’s 
reminiscences are desultory, frank and lively, with conversations, 
odd little stories and descriptions of scenery. The translations are 
easy and in many places beautiful. 


Alpine Tragedy. By Charles Gos. Translated by Malcolm Barnes. 
(Allen and Unwin. 18s.) 

Tuts Swiss writer has reconstructed twenty-two Alpine disasters 
that took place mainly in the nineteenth century. M. Gos puts “ the 
birth of alpinism” at the conquest of Mont Blanc at the end of 
the eighteenth century, and since then hundreds of fatal accidents 
have occurred, particularly in this century when the Alps have 
become, as he says, “a public stadium.” He has, however, selected 
those in which climbers or guides were well-known, including the 
Matterhorn accident in which Edward Whymper was involved. 
M. Gos treats his disasters in a dramatic, not quite English, way, 
inventing conversations and feelings; but he has taken much care 
in gathering evidence and he is perfectly familiar with the territory. 
He stresses the devoted work of rescue parties and the affection 
that exists between climber and guide. The book will be of special 
interest to those who know the mountains, but may give to others 
some idea of the fascination of climbing. It is illustrated by tail- 
pieces by Whymper himself and a series of magnificent photographs 
of the Alps. 





COMPANY MEETING 


MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH 








TELEVISION SUCCESS 





Tue fifty-first annual general meeting of Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph 
Company, Limited, was held on March 30th in London, 

Sir George H. Nelson, F.C.G.I., M.I.Mech.E., M.1L.E,E., the chairman, 
in the course of his speech said: The profit for the year amounts to 
£197,726. The comparable figure for the previous year is £91,162. 
Your directors recommend a dividend of 7 per cent., less tax, on the 
Ordinary shares. 

In spite of the difficult trading conditions in many parts of the world, 
1948 marked a further advance in the value of orders received from 
Overseas territories. Of the total orders received during 1948, 60 per 
cent. are for export, whilst if we include indirect exports such as aircraft 
and marine equipments, the percentage rises to 85 per cent. 

Many Government and International Traffic Concerns have ordered 
new Marconi communications equipment during the year including our 
new VHF-multiplex radio linking equipment 

Again we have allocated large sums to research into new fields and to 
development of new and improved apparatus, thus ensuring that the 
Marconi range of products incorporates the latest technical and manu- 
facturing knowledge. Great progress has been made in this direction 
during the year 

In the field of television this country has been the pioneer and the 
Marconi Company supplied in 1936 the world’s first television transmitters 
at Alexandra Palace which are still in satisfactory operation. Those of 
you who watched the Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race from your arm- 
chairs at home will know that for the first time in history the race was 
televised from start to finish and you were able to see far more than the 
many thousands of spectators who went to the riverside. This great 
step forward in television entertainment was made possible by one thing 
alone—the new Marconi Camera Equipment which followed the crews 
from the small B.B.C. launch ‘Consuta.” This camera, using the 
Image Orthicon Tube, has exceptional depth of focus, and with its 
associated equipments, a degree of portability not hitherto approached. 

The Marconi Company is once more playing a leading part in the 
provision of apparatus to the highly specialised requirements of aviation, 
as is shown by the marked increase in our sales of equipment for both 
airborne and ground services. 

The report was adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Wits less than a week remaining before the Budget statement stock 
markets are maintaining .a surprisingly firm front. The strength 
of gold shares, whose attractions in present conditions were outlined 
here a week ago, derives, of course, from factors quite outside the 
British Budget, even if on a short-term view any reaffirmation by 
Sir Stafford Cripps of his confidence in the present exchange valye 
of the pound might damp enthusiasm. The steadiness of gilt-edged 
stocks is also readily explainable on the eve of a Budget which 
whatever other proposals it contains, is not likely to usher in pe 
change in official cheap-money policy. Dealers in this section of 
the market are in fact hopeful that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will take the first opportunity of redeeming the 2} per cent. National 
War Bonds 1949-51, which are repayable at the earliest on August rst 
subject to three months’ notice being given. If he does, he will 
reinforce investment confidence and leave his hands free to deal with 
the compulsory redemption of 1} per cent. Exchequer Bonds next 
year. 
A DISINFLATION BUDGET ? 

What has’ been most surprising about the behaviour of markets 
this week has been the recovery in industrial ordinary shares, 
Admittedly, the technical position, in the sense that most groups 
were over-sold, has been a contributory factor, but the underlying 
firmness seems to reflect a widespread impression that the Budget 
will be less stern than has latterly seemed likely. Brewery, tobacco 
and stores shares—all of which stand to gain from tax remissions— 
have rallied, and no group has shown the least sign of flinching. 

Frankly, I do not expect this rally to go very far and, if it did, 
I feel that it would be arrested by the Budget statement itself. 
Some lightening of taxation there will almost certainly be—my 
guesses are beer, purchase tax and depreciation allowances—but in 
the aggregate the concessions are unlikely to amount to very much. 
There is litthe margin in the revenue-expenditure figures, and I am 
not convinced that Sir Stafford Cripps has changed his views on 
disinflation. Narrowing pvofit margins and more difficult export 
business are more likely to call the tune in industrial shares later 
this year than the contents of next week’s Budget. 


“BATS” AND “IMPS” YIELDS 


The announcement of the results of British-American Tobacco 
Company for the year to September 3oth, 1948, naturally leads to 
comparison between the merits of “ Bats” £1 Ordinary units and the 
Ordinary stock of the Imperial Tobacco Company. Rather un- 
expectedly British-American, whose business is mainly in export 
markets, has reduced its final dividend from 5 per cent. tax free to 
44 per cent. tax free, which brings down the total distribution 
for the year to 144 per cent. tax free, against 15 per cent. tax free 
Net profit was £5,326,478 after deducting all charges and providing 
for taxation, against £5,501,694. Like Imperial Tobacco board, the 
directors of British-American could have maintained the dividend 
if they had so minded, but it seems to be the now familiar story of 
making large allocations to fixed asset and stock-replacement reserve 
This reserve receives an appropriation out of profits of £1,838,193 
and in addition £3,600,000 has been applied to the same purpos¢, 
representing that part of provision for excess profits tax which is ™ 
longer required. 

When the full report is issued, about the middle of April, the 
immense inner strength of the British-American Tobacco Company 
will be apparent from the consolidated accounts. Meantime, the £1 
Ordinary units at £5). are offering a yield of just under 5} per cent, 
less tax. That is a reasonable return on the equity of a strong 
company, even allowing for the uncertainties which now surround 
the trading outlook in important overseas markets such as Chim 
and Indonesia. At £53 the £1 Ordinary units of the Imperial 


Tobacco Company, whose fortunes are dependent on the home 
market, offer the slightly higher return of nearly 5$ per cent. In 
present conditions I regard “Imps” as rather better value for money 
than “ Bats.” 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 523 


for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
velopes must be received not later than first post that day and 


{A Book Token 
solution of ic 


word “* Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2\d. stamp. 
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the 


form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
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The records herein might be than the Camptown winner. (11.) 
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ineranne RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
JAMES HANLEY’S Great Novel 
Our Time is Gone 


Thi 


edition: 





Ss ‘epic novel’ (H. M. Tomlinson) now reappears in a new 552-page 
an unforgettable book in the Furys series. V. S. Pritchett said, 
“One puts it down with the sense of having read something within the 
shadow of greatness . . . our greatest living novelist of the sea.” 15s. net 


WILLIAM KENT’S 
London Worthies 


London Worthies covers a thousand years. It is a parade of great richness 
and diversity, in the form of entertaining biographies of 350 men and 
women who have given London its character and its background. There 
is an exhaustive index. Re-issue. 15s. net 


Published by Phoenix House Lid. 4&8 William 1V Street, London, W.C. 2. From, or 
ough ll book 
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& RR = 2 isi % 
A HOME from HOME at STREATHAM 
We give real HOME LIFE at STREATHAM to 95 incurable 
invalids, and also provide life pensions of 15/-‘per week for 
200 others able to be with friends or relatives. All are 
largely dependent on us for help and necessities of life and we 
APPEAL FOR FUNDS. 

Levacies, Subscriptions and Donations are urgently needed. 
THE BRITISH HOME for INCURABLES 
(Of the Middle Class) 

, STREAT 
\——— 











A PRIVATE INCOME -WO7/A SAZARY 





AC) A YEAR 
FOR LIFE 
FOR YOU FROM AGE OF 60 


Or, if you prefer a cash sum instead o! the pension, you will receive 
£6,019 and accumulated dividends at the age of 60. Moreover, 
until that age the plan provides financial protection for your family. 
In the event of you not living, £5,000 and accumulated dividends 
will be paid to them. Also you save Income Tax on every payment 
made to the Company. The plan has great advantages and can be 
varied to accommodate earlier or later pension age and larger or 
smaller pension. It covers all amounts of savings from £2 per 
month and is available both to men and women (for women the 
benefits are slightly different) also to sons or daughters who would 
greatly benefit by starting now. 


Fill in this Form now. Postage one penny if unsealed. 





SUN LIFE ASSURANCK CO. OF CANADA 
13, Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. 


| I should like to know more abou your plan, as advertised, withou: incurring 
any obligation. 

I . 
NAME . _— _ : 
I (Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 

I 

} 


ee —_ 


Occupation Exact date of birth 
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personal direction of Eglinton Adams BOURNEMOUTH BOURNE HALL HOTEL. menths to visit the ENGL ISH LAKES, and Compostela, aga to, ie 
Pulls equipped first-claee hotel. Central Heating position Buses pass the so enjoy Spring Flowers and Autumn tints Figueira da Ba 
Nearby Golf and Riding Cocktail Lounge p rarest hotel to Meyrick Golf beloved by Wordsworth. Ruskin and others nights), Coimbra s 
All-weather Tennis Cour Lift. Tel. 304 iT One minute’s walk of Bourne- Minimum terms and mum comfort Madrid (two nights 

moth West Station Hard Tennis Court. during these months. Boo »w for Easter ay 
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BRAMLEY GRANGE Tel Ww HOTEL Brac Glorious Sands a YORSICA Resumptior of 
- : sa ho + of the ly type Golt 1 and semi-conducted 14- \ 
HOTEL BAANCASTER, Norfolk, DORMY HOUSE and Riding at front door Renowned by land, sea and air. to t ad 
On the Brighton Road outside Guildford HOTEL First-class Golf at Brat aster for ‘ts Catering and Cuisine. 4 acres of island.—ArtHuR BOowERMAN 
45 minutes Waterloo Station. So why stay in and Hunstanton Riding on firm sands, fruit flowers and vegetables, own Poultry Tourist Office) 28 Ely Pl i 
London I8-hole Golf Course. Beautiful = peeing. + x. on. Tennis — Tel.: Broadstairs 1001 E.C.1, and in Ajaccio - 
ardene Cocktal uunge ar Rilliarde lillarads an ancing 1e ormy » — i ensliel . ’ 
fai good od ne Pg anes es is famous for its Cuisine Cellar and - : (, XCHANGE v - 2 TS ABE AL 
Tel. : Bramley 2295-6 Service. Tel Brancaster 17 LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL. First- F 4 on basis of rec procal 
class Residential Hotel. once home of David witzerland and France. includ 
. Garrick. 20 mins. West End. Excellent Mrs. Marion Guitp, 119, W 
Nr. BROMLEY, Kent. SUNDRIDGE PARK cuisine: fully licensed P.O yhones all Victoria Street. S.W.1 
HARROGATE HOTEL. For the Cit and all appre- rooms: suites with privete bath. Hard OLIDAY IN THE STERLING AREA— 
Billineds. Brid “4 ae a. ; Tennis, Putting, Billiards. Swimming Pool Cyprus, Barbados, Be an » 
GRAND HOTEL L eonsed Tel Ravens “= ia Adjoins Hendon Golf Clut Under personal Malta, Iceland N assa Details of ait 
oa - — . supervision of Managing Director Apply travel from ScorrisH AVIATION, LtD., Prest- 
Always in Season. The Social Centre of York- Manager Tel Hendon 1456 wick Airport, Ayrshire, or 25. ¢ spur St., 
shire’s famous Spa Facing Valley Gardens Gnagrons, Devon GREAT TREE London s.W.1. 
Excellent accommodation from Single Rooms HOTEL A pre-War tfandard of comfort NCLUSIV NDEPENDEN OLI is 
with private bath) to Suites. Daily Orchestre and the country house atmosphere Obliging LYNDHURST. _PARKHILL HOTEL In I LoVe ey by Law d e i oard rin 
and weekly Dances, Covered sun walk to Batt service and excellent country fare Ware the heart of the New Forest a seeing drives: 8 days. il ens.: 18 days ul 
an easy distance of shops and entertain 1eltered position on Bus route. Miss Lee, Geore Country House charact 19 sens Details fro m  THos. C & Sox 
ments, Brochure from the Manager. Tel i | Pp, yprietress Tel. 2191 efficient and cheerful service Lr Dept. HOL /13c/V. Be Street ve 
Trains met Brockenhurst Tel. 111 omy W.1. or branche N 
ims manage it ‘otsw ‘ ot I 
SOUTH CORNWALL. POLSUE MANOR. Chipping Campden, Glos) House Hotel LEISURELY MOTOR TOURS— (Suan 
7 . e se On poultry. cows ’ _ Swiss eights and talian_ Lakes 
LYNMOUT H pe -~ e, a d the — sonal "tou I ie 2. Mountain Hotels and Alpine Flowers th 
to make the perfect Spring day MINEHEAD. NORTHFIELD. A seventeen- 3. Dolomites and Venice. 4. Austria and Ww 
e.. ORS HOTEL unspoilt Roseland. (Ruan High Lanes, Nr. bedroom, beautifully appointed hotel, where Dolomites Departures : Ji ne Lith, June 
Truro.) Tel.: Veryan 270 the Resident Owners ai at the highest een. July Sth, Aug. 20 2 v9 2 =. al 
“ fare, well-stocked cellar. Dancing, a standards of catering avd comfort An iiviess ou Naples sorte : Me a 
wha bole  Cocktal! Le runge These coupled with Nr. CROMER. WEST RUNTON. MONKS- excellent holiday headquarters for Exmoor tures: Mav 7th May 2st Jur “ ce 
he co st eeenery of N. Devon and the glories MEAD Modern Country uest Hou and the Sea From 8 gns Tel. 864 Sept. 3rd. Sept. 17th, Oct hk 
= bey c= = as es —- oe ~ oe quiet, every comfort, excellent " cook! 1g 2 Destrep should be reserved me 
; 7 & tneey meme eres. sheltered grounds. sea and wooded RICHMOND HILL, Surrey. MORSHEAD ay A Bay A, fi 


ee Gee ee untry Garages. Golf, Riding. Tennis, HOTEL just by the Park Gates and facing Blenheim Terrace London, NW.8 (T 
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Fishing. Broads within easy distance 6-8) that famous view of the Thames. Offers — on A 
gns weekly Tel W. Runton 65 i and comfortable residential quarters ped oe .- - . ‘ ‘ 
' . . . 6 gns. with easy access to City and J/ER'S TRAVELS. the 10lid se 
poe poe J pet Nr. DRUMNADROCHIT, Inverness-shire. st End. Tel.: Richmond 3763 tr ay ceervelioan bel baned ag 
LEWISTON ARMS. Excellent Sporting cant gle age : 
we n a 3, DS, taxes, exe 
POLDHU HOTEL Walking and Motoring centre Salmon. RYE Sussex. The famous Sifteenth-century Barcelona-Majorca, 39 in 
Overlooking the sea and sandy bathing Sea Trout and Brown Trout Fishing. weERMAID HOTEL—once a meeting place 32 gns.; France-Rivi . 
cove. Nearest Hotel to Mullion (18-hole) — = — oe Li er ao for smugglers—is now a popular rendezvous Biarrits- Spain, t. ens 1¢ 
~ fome roc e 200m & sicense {« ne le } reciaie » P 4 ms. > days, 6 
Golf Course. Hard Tennis: Billiards Resident Proprietors, Lt.-Col. and Mrs od — wae appre cia € sr food, errenaed Many a4 di 
Own farm: quality cooking. Discriminat- G M. Malcolm Tel: Drumnadrochit 225. “imé and the amenities of a good Hotel week-ends and Whitsun in 
ing people will enjoy the pleasant ais ; a ciate — R ~. ~ os tel 2352 < Captain and and splendid motor coach ll ov th 
atmosphere of this Hotel, Tel: 339 By DUMFRIES, Scotiand. SOUTHWICK — siege Europe.—Write for broct wr call for 
HOUSE HOTEL. on the Solway Firtt! I private interview. ll, St P. 
nspoilt Galloway: ideal peaceful holiday SMANKLIN, Isle of Wight. MEDEHAM- Mall, London, S.W.1 : 
first- STEDE HOTEL For many, this long- ARTIES TO SWITZERLAND AND a 


urroundings throughout the year first- 























RAVENSCAR cl ass golf, good rough shooting, fist established, 65-bedroom, licensed Hotel ITALY .—Prices below include rail, ship 
7 —_ sea bathing and swimming pool \ uniter the personal direction ef Mr. and hotel (breakfast lunch, dinner, tips ane pl 
RAV EN HALL HOTEL views—really excellent food and yu Mrs C. G. Crawley, needs no introduction, taxes) June 14th-28th, , 
6 miles Scarborough 4 mpletely self house service. Fully licensed and to all we say W ONE - the ft — Lenzerheide, 33 gns. June ; 
A a wily ti ~ a b aac b od sense. From7ens. Tel.. S! klin 210 Zermatt and Kiental, 33 en 
thing M-hole golf course EAST WITTERING, Sussex. OLD BARN pew gy BH WA, 1S 
} aon " 4 . 7 Aug th-18t i elwal 
i, Dancing —_~ HOTEL at i Bee = . “ SIDMOUTH ROYAL GLEN HOTEL. In Tal and Lucerne 22 ens. Aug V 
tiding available. o ere ~~. — & : ' - ao . i seclusion a hundred yards from the Evolena and Saas-Fee. 32 ens . 
day tari fi from JR. Cooper. dee m own foresho acing Sowsn. | sea, this one-time ROYAL RESIDENCE 15th, Wengen and Baveno, 33 fa 
onghtor sands, running water ar d telep! appeals to all who look for comfort, good ist-10th Walking Tou a 
a oe — ; atering and personal service Personal T.U. (Dr. Formerci.), Est as 
Wittering 322 direction of Mr. and Mrs, Martin. From Chorley Woed, Herts 
. _ oe . 1 : 54 gns. Sidmouth 221 JINTER SPORTS IN _ICELAND- 
Opp. SALCOMBE, S. DEVON | ENGLEFIELD GREEN, Surrey. THE LODGE Warm cers cps 
’ e n-~ sibilities. Al 1 rooms fit ted h. and « siemeure TORBAY HOTEL This Write for _ illustrated folder and a 
GARA ROC K HOTEL ’ s i uti gardens. good in posi tioned family hotel under the bookings ve ' * ~~ A +4 - P' os "ot. 
A sun-trap at the most southerly tip of ion - miles Egham personal direction of Mrs. W. S -=—~er Eouten s Wi ‘ = ” . 
D j » th ~ beautifull ine aches pass offer comfort and good atering in a. 
evon cing ae SCA, VOAUTHUNY 159 picturesque resort famed for the m Idne es 31 GUINEAS 
isolated, glorious coastal scenery ot s climate. Tel. 90 TOUR to } 
Personal ape onsotions —— —— THE ROYAL CLARENCE filus. x...7 , P na 
a particular welcome to children ully {OTEL. The Gateway to the West.’ icine illus. book 0 INTO 
hooked Angust. Tel: Chivelstone 279 4 ful old eighteenth-century coach- Pe ge Db a S. _, Deven. TeURLS- man St.. London W.1 - 
s - ° 4 ; . the Cathedral ° ONE HOTEL First-class fully licensed an 
the quiet of the Cathedral seaside country hotel. Over 100 bedrooms q 











ked with the relics of a more fitted with hot and cold running water LECTURES AND MEETINGS le: 










































‘ ‘ys - = ee yet replete with every modern and Post Off e telephone Golt ten Ss 
Nr. BLAENAU FFESTINIOG me Well-appointed bedrooms. Squash. badminton, billi ay ’ rhurie NEY, EUROPE GROUP (C 
- » Restaurant Cocktail Lounge and Lift stone 382 83 184 . Le € D Karl EK ha 
OAkI LEY ARMS HOTEI RAC A.A Telep 4071-2 . P Emervotocy ano Cosmotocy, at 21 1, 
Sa W.c.l, on Sat April 2nd ta 
Tan-y-Bwich. N. Wales CLKESTONE. PRINCES HOTEL. Book TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SP’ HOTEL, Faces fPYHE NEW RENASCENCE SCHOOL, % B 
An off Coaching Tan, modernised end ¢ now for Easter at this first-class 70-bed- the South and the Sur ft. up in 65 I Rutland Gate, S.V Pree F t 
4 rtable. You will appreciate the food room Hotel. where a ar is superfluous Acres of Park Land su « from London Lecture. at 6 p.m mi 
and service. @lorious antry ching and Tennis Squash Badminton Theatre and the Coast Full sed First- Do we need a New 
et ite best May, June July Te Penr idioining. sea front two minutes f ( il Lounge and Values? Can our ( 
fendravet licensed Billiards Lift Self-cor it sporting produce th ££ - 
suites Tel Folkesto 2850 Hu lines) about SPrRITusa of 
Speaker Fe y 
, ~ “6 
to 
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